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BETWEEN THE LINES 
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H. C. McGINNIS 


CHRISTIANIZING EDUCATION 


OVES are afoot to Christian- 
ize education. Some of them 
are very constructive and 

will undoubtedly produce excellent 
results. When the Association of 
American Colleges met in its 35th 
annual meeting in New York City 
last January, the National Council 
on Higher Education presented to it 
a statement on how to make the 
teaching of economics more Chris- 
tian. The Council, in presenting its 
particular plan of action, deplored 
the increasing secularization of edu- 
cation and, more important, the in- 
escapable fact that Christian col- 
leges have failed to furnish the 
necessary leadership in applying 
Christian principles in education. 
Dr. Kenneth I. Brown, the retiring 
president of the Association of 
American Colleges, told the educa- 
tors assembled that the most serious 
and baffling obstacle in the Chris- 
tianizing of education is the stark 
lack of teachers who appreciate re- 
ligious values and are capable of 
teaching them. In making this state- 
ment, Dr. Brown puts his finger on 
the very heart of the question. 
Teachers, no matter in what level of 
education they are engaged, can do 
little constructive in the Christian- 
izing of education when they them- 
selves are unacquainted with the 
Christian concept of society in its 
Many aspects. Hence the solution 
to the problem of replacing secular- 
ized education by the Christianized 
approach must first begin in educa- 
tion’s higher levels, in those schools 
which train teachers. 

Fortunately at least one start in 
this direction has already been made 
and is well on its way. Duquesne 
University has made Christian So- 
cial Philosophy a major field of 
Study. Duquesne began its work 


three years ago, when the writer 
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joined its faculty. Sophomore, 
junior, and senior courses in Chris- 
tian social principles were then in- 
stalled. These courses immediately 
met with considerable favor on the 
part of the students, with the re- 
sult that the writer who was origi- 
nally engaged to teach Principles of 
Sociology, now teaches nothing but 
these new courses on a heavier than 
normal schedule. However, the 
present courses do not offer sufficient 
credits to afford the student taking 
them either a major or a minor in 
this field. Beginning with the Fall, 
1949, semester, additional courses 
will be offered which will permit 
students who have taken the work 
in this field now offered to graduate 
in June, 1950, with a Bachelor’s 
degree in Christian Social Philoso- 
phy. Beginning with the Fall, 1950, 
semester, qualified students will be 


admitted to graduate work which 


will afford a Master’s degree in 
Christian Social Philosophy. Upon 
completing the required graduate 
work, the student will have not only 
a comprehensive knowledge of the 
structural and operational pattern 
called for by the Christian concept 
of society, but will also have the 
academic rating which will permit 
him to teach Christian social prin- 
ciples in either college or high school. 

This new setup, which is now es- 
tablished as a division of the Social 
Sciences Department, joining the 
other divisions—Economics, Political 
Science, and Sociology—has a four- 
fold purpose. First, it offers a 
major field of study to those who de- 
sire to teach in this field. Second, it 
offers a minor field of study to those 
preparing to teach other subjects. 
For example, the student preparing 
to teach History would major in the 
History Department, but would 
make his minor field of study Chris- 
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tian Social Philosophy. By taking 
this latter subject as a minor, 
teachers in other fields are thus 
equipped to do their part in the 
Christianizing of education. Third, 
this division offers valuable electives 
to those whose preparation for cer- 
tain professional fields requires that 
they take other subjects as their 
major and minor fields of study. 
For example, a pre-medical student 
may be required to make a study of 
Chemistry his major field and -per- 
haps Biology or Physics his minor 
field. Then my choosing certain 
offerings in the field of Christian 
Social Philosophy, he can in addition 
acquire a background in the Chris- 
tian concept of society. The fourth 
purpose of this installation is to 
train religious and lay teachers al- 
ready engaged in elementary and 
secondary education in parochial 
schools. The courses offered are of 
particular value to those engaged in 
teaching the Social Sciences, but also 
offer excellent background for those 
who wish to add the Christian ap- 
proach to the teaching of other sub- 
jects. These teachers are able to 
take this work by means of Summer 
School and Saturday classes. 


The big difficulty encountered by 
Duquesne University has been the 
staffing of the new faculty required. 
This is particularly true in the 
planning of the graduate work to be 
offered. However, it also presents 
knotty problems in the under- 
graduate field. Ordinarily a college 
instituting an additional field of 
study can draw upon other institu- 
tions offering. the same work for 
faculty members. But since no 
school anywhere has preceded Du- 
quesne in offering Christian Social 
Philosophy as a major field, it is 
obvious that there are many difficul- 
ties in selecting a properly experi- 
enced faculty for this work. In 
fact, the Duquesne University pro- 
ject has been planned to eliminate 
this problem in the future so far as 
other colleges are concerned. In the 
relatively near future colleges wish- 
ing to offer courses in Christian 
Social Philosophy can call upon 
Duquesne’s graduate school for 
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teachers trained in this field. At 
present, however, the problems 
which always attend any pioneering 
venture are present. Most of these 
problems can be eliminated only by 
time, for persons who are taking 
both the necessary undergraduate 
and graduate work in this field re- 
quire the same time for the comple- 
tion of their studies as do candidates 
for higher degrees in other fields. 
Duquesne is fortunate in that it now 
has quite a large class of students 
who are now three-fourths finished 
with their undergraduate work in 
this field, requiring only one more 
year of work to acquire a Bachelor’s 
degree in the subject. Hence the 
University is prepared to turn out 
persons holding a Master’s degree 
in Christian Social Philosophy with- 
in the next two years. 


The need for teachers trained in 
the appreciation of religious values 
and particularly in the methodology 
of applying these values to the many 
subjects offered in education is be- 
ing voiced these days in unmis- 
takable terms. This need is particu- 
larly felt in the field of Christian 
social living. That society has now 
entered into the Social Era is being 
more widely admitted daily. Social 
problems are today commanding the 
attention of all people and of govern- 
ments. New social patterns are be- 
ing erected all over the world. 
Whether these patterns will be 
materialistic or Christian will be 
largely determined by the education 
offered to the nation’s youth during 
the next several decades. The So- 
cial Era will not take the Christian 
form unless today’s people are 
trained not only to. recognize the 
Christian aspects of society, but 
also in the method of activating 
Christian principles in the civil 
order. With world society now 
penetrating rapidly into the social 
age, the problem of making this age 
a Christian one does not permit of 
delay in its solution. If we want a 
Christian society we must train 
people in the art of living Chris- 
tianity in everyday life. Obviously 
the proper place to begin in this 
crucial work is the training of 
teachers in the technique of Chris- 
tianizing all education. 
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The problem of securing candi- 
dates for the teaching field who 
would be inspired with the Christian 
social apostolate would ordinarily be 
a problem, especially in the early 
stages of any program to give a 
widespread Christian flavor to so- 
ciety’s future activities. Duquesne 
University has already gone a con- 
siderable distance in solving this 
particular problem. Through the 
hearty cooperation of Father 
Thomas J. Quigley, Superintendent 
of Catholic Schools in the Pittsburgh 
Diocese, the teachers in both second- 
ary and elementary schools have 
been alerted to search among their 
pupils for various candidates for the 
Christian social apostolate. These 
potential workers of the future are 
inspired to prepare themselves for 
the great work which calls them. In 
cases in which the student is not po- 
tential teaching timber, but does in- 
tend to enter some professional 
field, he is inspired to make a study 
of the Christian concept of society 
a part of his general preparation if 
curriculum requirements for his field 
will permit it. Brochures prepared 
by Duquesne University are placed 
in the hands of students attending 
the parochial high schools, the dis- 
tribution being made through the 
office of the Diocesan Superinten- 
Since the teachers in the 
diocesan schools are giving their 
hearty support to the phases of this 
work in which they can engage, and 
many of them are students in the 
Christian Social Philosophy courses 
now being offered by the University, 
it seems evident that the University 
has immediately at hand the source 
of a good crop of future workers in 
the field of the Christian social 
apostolate. 


The writer has addressed groups 
of sometimes as high as 500 es- 
pecially selected high school stu- 
dents in the Pittsburgh diocese and 
has found a surprisingly ready and 
high enthusiasm on the part of 
these Catholic youths for further 
participation in this work. There is 
every evidence that the University 
will not lack a continuous stream of 
recruits for the training it offers 
to both teachers in the field of 
Christian social thinking and to all 
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other who want to apply i 
social principles in the fields of ap 
tivity in which they will engage, 
Secularism now appears to be th 
greatest heresy yet faced by 
Church. Secularism car not be sue 
cessfully combated by wishful think 
ing, but only by a widespread 
knowledge and application of , 
tian principles. Secularism 
gained much ground because of the 
lack of force in the Church’s social 
apostolate. Unchurched people im 
terviewed by the writer have rarely 
blamed Christian theology for their 
defection from religion. Rather they 
place their lack of interest in Chris 
tianity in the failure of so-called 
Christian civilization to be more 
Christian. They reason that ¢@ 
proper theology should have pro 
duced in nineteen centuries a better 
pattern of society than we now 
have. Boiled down, their charges 
mean simply that these people are 
not interested in a tree which does 
not produce good fruit. In any 
event, it is obvious that the surest 
way to reenlist the interest of the 
unchurched in the religious concept 
of society is for the Church to push 
actively its social program. Pope 
Leo XIII and Pius XI, together with 
Pius XII, have realized in fullest 
clarity the importance of the 
Church’s social apostolate in a 
world which is daily growing more 
secularistic. But if the Church's 
social program is to operate proper- 
ly, it must be handled by persons 
specifically trained in both its struc- 
tural and operational pattern. This 
training is the purpose of the new 
field of study initiated by Duquesne 
It is a program which 
should be engaged in heartily by 
every Catholic college and university 
throughout the world. In a society 
gone berserk, the crying need of toe 
day’s world is people trained in the 
art of applying Christian principles 
to every activity of everyday life. 
The offering of this training is @ 
priceless heritage. But, as the As 
sociation of American Colleges was 
told in its January meeting, Chris 
tian colleges too long “have 
away their priceless heritage for 
what has turned out to be a mess 
of pottage.” 
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Thris- FROM NEW YORK TO ARIZONA 
called 
more Late in January the “Pilgrim Virgin” began its long awaited journey 
at 8 to the West Coast. This article recounts some of the many enthusiastic 
pro- receptions that greeted the famed statue at the various stops along 
better the route. 
now 
arges Everywhere, people came by the hundreds and thousands to kneel 
e om at Our Lady's feet and to hear her wonderful message of hope—the 
e “peace plan from Heaven,” given to the three little children at Fatima 
any in 1917. In increasing numbers they are fulfilling the requests made by 
rarest the Mother of God, that soon she might grant a just and lasting peace 
f the to the worid. 
cept 
push teats 
* LIMAXING a tour of several of the larger taken to the bedside of Dr. William Walsh,* author 
-ullest dioceses in the East, the “Pilgrim Virgin” of one of the most popular book on Fatima. In 
| the was enshrined in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, (New addition to Dr. Walsh, who had been ill for several 
in a | York) during part of the Christmas holidays. Most months, the other patients of the hospital as well 
more Rev. Joseph F. Flannely, recently consecrated Aux- as the Sisters and nurses had the opportunity of 
urch’s diary Bishop of New York, and the Director of venerating the famous statue. Following are the 
roper- the Cathedral, announced that His Eminence, Fran- other places visited, all in the State of New York: 
>Tsons cis Cardinal Spellman welcomed the statue’s visit Visitation Convent, Brocklyn 
struc as an opportunity to make known to the people Carmelite Convent, New York 
This of New York the conditions laid down by Our Lady ate of Mary Reparatrix at St. Leo’s Church, 
dee 5 i in the world. ew Yor 
juesne ey stime for true, peace te St. Joseph Hospital, New York 
which During the first two days, more than 30,000 Our Lady Queen of Martyrs Church, Forest Hills, 
ly by persons came to implore the Queen of Peace for ane Island, —— ane than 10,000 came in one 
: : A eas y to view the statue. 
ersity the conversion of Russia. Additional thousands St. Rita's Church, Brooklyn, wnere in spite of cold 
ociety came throughout the remaining five days to pray weather more than 8000 persons participated in a 
of t | before the little white image of Our Lady, which magnificent public procession through the streets. 
in the seemed almost lost in the immense Cathedral. St. Joseph Hospital, Far Rockaway, Long Island 
ciples Carmelite Convent, Brooklyn 
> life. Chaminade High School, Mineola, Long Islarid 
an “PILGRIM VIRGIN" VISITS DR. WALSH St. Joseph Academy 
e As- Sacred Heart Convent, Bayside, Long Island 
While arrangements were being completed for Immaculate Conception Church, Jamaica, Long 

s was . : : “Dileri seoin” Island. , 
Chris the long trip to California, the “Pilgrim Virgin 
rtered § "emained in the vicinity of New York, visiting —§ [¢ was at Immaculate Conception Church, Jamai- 
e for Many convents, hospitals and churches. One of the ca, that, during a week’s visit in January 1948, 
mess Memorable stops took place at St. Agnes Hospital, 





White Plains, New York. There the statue was 
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* Dr. William Thomas Walsh died on February 22. 













































The “Pilgrim Virgin” illuminated by the soft glow of 
candlelight in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 


more than 100,000 persons had braved ice and 
record snowfalls to welcome Our Lady. From there 
had started the long trip that was to take the 
“Pilgrim Virgin” on its successful tour through 
the South and Midwest during 1948—a tour that 
was responsible for millions of Americans learning 
about the message of Fatima for the first time. 
In this same church were offered ceremonies that 
were to launch another pilgrimage for the famed 
statue—this one all the way to the West Coast. 


HOMECOMING VISIT IN COVINGTON DIOCESE 


On January 24th the pilgrimage party left New 
York for the western states. At the request of 
Bishop William T. Mulloy, a five-day stop was made 
in Covington Diocese. There, in historic St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, were repeated the many remarkable 
demonstrations and ceremonies that had honored 
Our Lady during the “Pilgrim Virgin” visit a year 
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earlier. The statue arrived Wednesday, January 
26th and began a tour of several convents in the 
diocese, visiting Villa Madonna Academy; St. Jo- 
seph’s Heights Convent; St. Anne’s Convent; and 
Notre Dame Academy. 


The weather on Wednesday and Thursday was 
truly abominable. It had rained almost continu- 
ously both days, and a steady downpour was pre- 
dicted for the next 36 to 48 hous. Surrounding 
streams and rivers were rising at an alarming 
rate, and the weather bureau forecast warned of a 
major flood that might equal the all-time record 
disastrous flood of 1937, which had devastated mil- 
lions of acres of land and had left thousands 
homeless for weeks. Many roads already were 
blocked by the raging waters. In spite of all this, 
nearly 2500 persons jammed St. Mary’s Cathedral 
to watch as Bishop Mulloy for the second time 
within a year crowned the statue. In his address 
of welcome, the Bishop asked his people to pray 
that the weather might change, so all who desired 
might have the opportunity of visiting the Cathe- 
dral to honor Our Lady. Before the services had 
closed an hour later, high winds arrived in Cincin- 
nati and Covington, blowing away completely all 
the rain clouds. Next day, the weatherman re- 
ported that the strong winds, which had arrived 
from “nowhere” on the weather map, “were a God- 
send which averted a major disaster for this area.” 


Throughout Friday, scores of special busses un- 
loaded thousands of school children in front of 
the Cathedral, all who had come to see the “Pil- 
grim Virgin.” Saturday morning there was 4 
special service for the sisters of the various re 
ligious communities, a thousand or more coming 
to pay their respects to their Heavenly Mother. 

Saturday afternoon, the Blessing of the Sick af- 
ter the custom of Fatima was given at St. Mary's 
Cathedral. 
most impressive and inspiring ceremony had taken 
place during the course of the pilgrimage, the 
others being February 7, 1948 in the same Cathe- 
dral; and April 11, 1948 at Holy Rosary Church, 
Houston, Texas. (During Fatima Week at St. 
Meinrad’s the blessing of the sick was given ac 
cording to the Church rite, including the laying 
on of hands, etc.) Long before 1:00 P.M. the 
Cathedral was filled to overflowing by more than 
2000 persons who had come to witness the cere 
mony. In the front part of the church were the 
sick, many of them on stretchers or in wheelchairs. 

There was the 24 year-old spastic boy who had 
never walked a day in his life; the young lad of 
12 who had been stricken with infantile paralysis 
at the age of 4; the elderly woman crippled for 
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10 years with a spine disease; the tiny 3 year-old 
colored tot afflicted with a strange malady that 
doctors have been unable to diagnose; and the ob- 
yiously happy young woman, bed-ridden for 17 
years with tuberculosis and unable to hear or speak 
for the past four years. All told, there were more 
than 200 of the blind, lame and halt. For them, 
Bishop Mulloy offered a special Mass. Then he 
pointed out to them the value of their sufferings 
in appeasing the just wrath of Almighty God for 
the countless offenses of man. He asked that they 
offer their afflictions to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
through the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

Four Catholic War Veterans stepped forward to 
carry the image of Cur Lady in-solemn procession 
through the huge church. After them cgme the 
Bishop, raising’ the Blessed Sacrament in benedic- 
tion over every one of the sick. Led by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Walter A. Freiberg, the congregation recited 
the Rosary, while the choir softly sang the “Pange 
Lingua.” Later the statue was taken to each of 
the invalids for veneration. Many of the onlookers 
could not hold back their tears at the sight of so 
many people in suffering. As for the sick, the 
smiles on their faces and the light in their eyes 
mirrored the joy in their hearts as Our Lady’s 
image approached. For them there was no cause 
for sorrow. Rather, it was an occasion of extreme 
happiness. Many had been unable to attend church 
in years and they truly appreciated having special 
ceremony arranged for them. Most of all, they 








Some of the many thousands 

of New Yorkers who came to 

pray before the “Pilgrim Vir- 

gin” enthroned in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. 
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were thankful for the rare privilege of receiving 
the special blessing and of touching their hands 
or beads to the feet of the famed “Pilgrim Virgin.” 

Taking advantage of blue skies and crisp sunny 
weather, more than 20,000 persons thronged to the 
Cathedral all day Sunday to see the statue and 
to add their prayers for the cause of peace in the 
world. Within a radius of 100 miles in every direc- 
tion, long lines of traffic converged at Covington, 
and a steady stream of visitors filed past to touch 
Our Lady’s image. 

That night, the statue was taken to St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital for the benefit of the patients there. 
Next morning it was solemnly received at Immacu- 
late Conception Church in Newport, Kentucky. The 
visit there could be classified as a special favor 
from the Blessed Mother to Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ger- 
hard H. Geisen, pastor, who in time of need proved 
to be a real friend of the pilgrimage. Last year, 
when automobiles were not to be had at almost 
any price, Monsignor Geisen, in less than 20 hours 
procured the car that has carried the “Pilgrim 
Virgin” more than 25,000 miles throughout the 
United States. An estimated 5000 persons attend- 
ed the ceremonies in Newport, bringing to more 
than 65,000 the number who had honored Our Lady 
on her return visit to the diocese. Approximately 
50,000 had attended the various services during 
the similar stay in 1948. 

One pleasing incident that occurred in Covington 
reflects the spirit of the people and the great 
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Bishop William T. Mulloy welcomes the Pilgrim Virgin” during its “homecoming visit” to the Covington 


Diocese. 


spiritual results accomplished everywhere the “Pil- 
grim Virgin” visits. A young girl approached Fa- 
ther Charles Hoffer in St. Mary’s Cathedral. Full 
of excitement and joy, she breathlessly related how 
her father had attended the services honoring the 
statue’s arrival in the diocese. Friday he made 
his peace with God and on Saturday morning re- 
ceived the Lord of Mercy in Holy Communion, 
“the first time he has been’in a church for eight 
Christmases and eight Easters.” 


THE LONG TRIP WEST 

Tuesday, February Ist, the long journey to the 
West Coast was resumed. Because of the extreme- 
ly bad weather and heavy snows that have blank- 
eted the Middle West for several weeks, a southern 
route was chosen—one that happened to carry the 
pilgrimage through several of the same cities vis- 
ited last year. Following are the various stops 
made enroute to Arizona, together with some of 
the highlights that occurred: 


February 1st: St. Joseph’s Hospital, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


February 2nd: St. Mary’s Church, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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Over 65,000 viewed the famed statue during the command performance in the diocese. 


February 3rd: Holy Name of Jesus Church, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Both churches in Nashville 
were crowded beyond capacity for the services. 

February 4th: Sacred Heart Church, Memphis, 
Tennessee. The visit here was a surprise one, hav- 
ing been scheduled only two nights earlier. The 
local press and radio gave excellent cooperation ii 
publicizing the coming of the statue. For the first 
time the “Pilgrim Virgin” appeared on television 
The local station snapped a picture of the statué, 
flanked by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Louis Kemphues, pastel 
and Monsignor McGrath. This was flashed ove 
the air many times that evening to inform the 


public of the devotions taking place. As a result, 


more than 10,000 Tennesseans flocked to the chureh 
to view the beautiful image and pray for peace 
from 3:00 P.M. Friday through 8:00 A.M. Saturday 


Though the Catholics are only a small minority 
in the Nashville Diocese, they are strong in faitl 
and in their love for the Mother of God. 
months ago the Catholic Business Women’s 
was formed in Memphis. Its purpose is to prope 
gate the message of Fatima, with its members 
individually fulfilling Our Lady’s requests for pen 
ance and reparation. Every month a large g 
of these women gathered in a body to attend 
First Saturday Devotions in one of the churche# 
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Bishop Mulloy raises the 
Blessed Sacrament in 
benediction over each of 
the more than 200 invalids 
who attended the impres- 
sive ceremonies at St. 
Mary’s Cathedral Satur- 
day, January 20th. For 
many it was the first time 
they had been able to visit 
a church in several years. 


in the city. About six months ago an appeal was 
received from this Club asking that the “Pilgrim 
Virgin” be brought to Memphis if at all possible. 
At that time it did not seem possible that the 
request could be granted. But the members prayed 


that their plea might be answered. For them the 


First Saturday of February must have been an 
exceedingly happy and memorable day. Enthroned 
in their midst was the beautiful statue of Our 
Lady, which has become a symbol of hope and 
consolation to millions of Americans. 

February 5th, 6th and 7th: St. Patrick’s Church, 


Nearly 1000 sisters from 
various religious com- 
munities attended a 
special service arranged 
for them. Here they 
approach to venerate 
the beautiful image of 
their Heavenly Mother. 
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Fort Worth, Texas. Sunday, February 6th was 
the day set aside for Catholics throughout the 
United States to offer their prayers for Cardinal 
Joseph Mindszenty, imprisoned and tortured by 
the Communists in Hungary. As Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
O’Donohoe welcomed the “Holy Virgin” to his 
church, he pointed out the lesson that should be 
learned from Our Lady’s warnings at Fatima and 
the tragic events transpiring in the world today. 
While in Fort Worth, visits were made to St. Jo- 
seph Hospital and Our Lady of Victory Academy. 

February 8th: St. Thomas Church, Big Spring, 
Texas. 

February 9th: St. Patrick’s Cathedral, El Paso, 
Texas. 

February 10th; St. Joseph’s Church, Lordsburg, 
New Mexico. In Big Spring and Lordsburg little 
or no notice was given of the statue’s arrival, ar- 
rangements for the stops being made at the last 




















































A young woman, bed-ridden with tuberculosis for 17 
years, and unable to speak or hear for the past 4 years, 
smiles with happiness at the privilege of being able to 
touch the beautiful image of Our Lady during services 
for the sick at St. Mary’s Cathedral, Covington. The 
priest assisting is Rev. Patrick Moore, who recently re- 
turned from Santo Domingo to rejoin the “Pilgrim 
Virgin” tour throughout America. 


minute. Yet, by word of mouth the news spread 
rapidly, and hundreds crowded the small churches 
in both places to pay homage to Our Lady. 

February 11th: Arrival at Immaculate Conception 
Church, Doyglas, Arizona to begin a two-week visit 
of the Tucson Diocese. 


In Nashville and Fort Worth, both visited last 
year, priests were enthusiastic in their praise of 
the wonderful spiritual blessings that had followed 
as a result of the earlier “Pilgrim Virgin” visits, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Albert A. Siener, Vicar General, 
and pastor of the Cathedral of the Incarnation, 
reported that there has been a marked and per- 
manent increase in the numbers of Confessions and 
Communions, the latter, by actual count, being 
equal to the distribution for First Fridays. Large 
groups come for the First Saturday Devotions, 
praying the Rosary in a body, etc. Monsignor 
O’Donohoe of St. Patrick Church, Fort Worth 
states that the visit in his church last June was 
the greatest religious event ever to take place in 
his city; it had been the talk of the town for 
weeks afterwards; and it had produced untold spir- 
itual blessings and favors for the church and for 
the members of the community. 


OUR LADY'S DIRE PREDICTIONS 
STILL COMING TRUE 


All the while the “Pilgrim Virgin” remained in 
New York, Monsignor McGrath, speaking from the 
pulpit of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, had repeated over 
and over again the warnings of Our Lady of 
Fatima: “Jf men do not cease offending my Divine 
Son...a new and more terrible war will begin in 
the reign of Pope Pius XI; various nations will be 
destroyed; the faithful will become martyrs; the 
Holy Father will have much to suffer; and atheist 
Russia will spread its errors throughout the world, 
promoting wars and persecutions of the Church.” 


Barely a month after the statue had left New 
York, Cardinal Spellman ascended the same pulpit 
to give added and more concrete proof to Our 
Lady’s dire predictions. In a dramatic statement 
to the world, he denounced the diabolical farce en- 
acted by the Communist regime of Hungary im 
imprisoning His Eminence, Joseph Cardinal Minds 
zenty. In the “trial by mockery and drugs” the 
first Prince of the Church in Hungary was judged 
guilty of the false charges of treason placed & 
gainst him, and was sentenced to life imprisonment. 


While all of this was taking place, the Com- 
munists rapidly were gaining control of China, 
obtaining new fields for sowing their insidious 
doctrines. On the bodies of Communist officers 
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wow Caster 


Up the long, lonely path with heavy 
heart He walked 

Mocked, derided, spit upon by men; 

Those with whom He prayed and tolled 
and talked, 

Lost in self-love and lust, forgot their 
Savior then. 

With warped and wicked minds they 
planned His shameful death 

Nor looked beyond their ignominious 
deed; 

While every fainting footfall, every 
precious breath 

Drew Christ closer to the crown of 
thorns, the reed. 


Dazed by pompous power and risking all 
for show, 

Veneered with courage, the Roman 
soldiers strode; 

Not a single pitying glance did they 
bestow; 

Upon the lowly Christ, along that weary, 
blood-stained road. 


«Message Wi 


Though bowed with grief, his followers 
with assurance knew 

His cross was symbol not of death but 
life; 

Solaced that from each precious wound 
a flood of mercy true 

Would flow to cleanse the world 
of unremitting strife. 


The radiant light from Calvary's cross 


still shines 

Upon a world confused with bickering 
and hate; 

Though war has ceased, man's visions 
unrefined— 


He often sees the way of truth too late. 

Yet down every noisy highway or quiet 
village street 

And in among white crosses on field of 
foreign sod, 

The Easter message's ringing; His 
hands reach out to greet 

The sinful and the sinless who hope to 
walk with God. . 


Elizabeth M. Denehie 





slain in battle or captured, orders were found out- 
lining the Communist attitude and treatment of 
teligion in all areas they. would conquer. They 
read something like this: 1—Where not in control, 
Promise anything to gain their ends; 2— when a 
sufficient degree of control has been won, tolerate 
oly what is necessary to serve their purpose; 
s—when complete control has been gained, suppress 
and wipe out all churches and religious leaders, 
for religious freedom is diametrically opposed to 
the Communist doctrine of subjection of the in- 
dividual to the state. The January, 14, 1949 issue 
of the National Edition of The Register carried 
four different news releases telling of religious per- 
secution in different parts of the world. All were 
under Communist domination, and all cases fol- 
lowed the same general pattern outlined above. 

In spite of the fact that nation after nation has 
fallen victim to the tyranny of the Red hammer and 





sickle; in spite of the fact that the persecution of 
the Church is only a prelude to persecution of the 
individual, many of our world leaders persist in 
their blind and stupid hope of “trying to do busi- 
ness with Russia.” They still believe they can es- 
tablish peace in the world without the help of 
Almighty God, although men continue sinning as ° 
never before. Is it any wonder that each day 
draws us closer to a bloody showdown between the 
forees of good and evil—a showdown that will 
bring disaster, misery and suffering such as the 
world has never seen. The only way is can be 
avoided is for a sufficient number of people to 
grant the requests of Our Lady of Fatima for 
penance and sacrifices; the daily Rosary; the devo- 
tion of the Five First Saturdays; and Consecration 
to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. There is ab- 
solutely no hope for true peace in the world ex- 
cept by following this “peace plan from Heaven.” 
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THIS IS MY AMERICA! 


more pretentious for the advent into his new 

home. The long trek from Baltimore to Vin- 
cennes by foot, by horse, and by water from Janu- 
ary to April, 1795, had not endowed his garments 
with sartorial elegance. 

The missionary priest looked from face to 
gnarled face around the gathering that came to 
greet arrivals, and realized that his unkempt garb 
was in keeping with that of the welcoming com- 
mittee. 

The villagers wore homespun and buckskin, with 
a peculiar attachment to blue in color; they were 
of swarthy complexion, their features bearing as 
much resemblance to Indian as to French antece- 
dents. After their first excitement over arrivals, 
the group showed little interest in Father Rivet. 
News of supplies and possible trading opportuni- 
ties was most desired; the business of a priest 
seemed to be of less concern to them. 

Father Rivet could see the small fort from the 
bank of the Wabash, with some 130 houses clus- 
tered around it. Not far from the river was the 
rectangular frame church with a bell tower, in the 
middle of a weedy lot; the house nearby for the 
use of the priest was in serious need of repair. 
Toward this spot the priest made his way, eagerly 
and yet hesitantly. Would the interior be as woe- 
begone in appearance as the exterior? 

His mission was among the savage Indians. Un- 
like most of the French missionaries of the day, 


Be FRANCOIS RIVET could have looked 
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Father Rivet was a native of the new world, for 
he was born as Grosmorne on the Island of Mar- 
tinique in 1757, though his parents had come from 
Brive, France. Having gone to Brive as a young 
man for his education, Rivet had attended the 
college of Sarlet and finally entered the Seminary 
of Limoges. Ordained priest on March 25, 1781, 
the Abbé Rivet was elected professor of the second 
class of the Royal College of Limoge on December 
16th of the same year, for he had taught at the 
College of Sarlet before entering the seminary. 

From November 13, 1784, to the outbreak of 
the Revolution, he held the chair of professor of 
rhetoric at Limoges, and during this time he was 
accorded considerable esteem, giving notable ad 
dresses before public assemblies. When the French 
Revolution, dripping with blood and mad with 
human slaughter, pursued Rivet too closely, he and 
some confreres fied in 1791 to Madrid, and thea 
to Cordova. The Spanish was unable to withhold 
the pressure of the French government and the 
priests were forced to leave Spain. Rivet embarked 
for America with Father William DuBourg, at 
other refugee, and arrived in Baltimore on Deceit 
ber 14, 1794. 

Here, Rivet offered his services to Bishop Joh 
Carroll, although he was not released from th 
Diocese of Limoges. His superiors in Europe felt 
that one day the Diocese of Limoges would need 
a man of his talent after the revolution; 0 
Rivet’s health was not robust and his superior 
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were of the opinion that he should not go into 
missionary work for that reason. 


Yet, here was Father Rivet, in the outpost of 


‘Vincennes in April, 1795, with an appointment by 


Secretary of War William Dexter as Indian mis- 


gionary, at the munificent salary of $200.00 a year 
which he hadn’t gotten, and facing the wreck of 


a pioneer church. 

He stood, a frail black-robed island surrounded 
by. his humble belongings, his lips moving in 
prayer. He could not have said what his prayer 
was, thanksgiving or petition. 

A buckskin-clad character spat in the road, 
stopped to watch the priest. 

“'Tain’t much, is it, Abbé?” 

Father Rivet. turned slowly. 

“You takin’ 
pioneer. 

“No, I’m to work with the Indians,” Father Rivet 
replied. He was not prepared for the man’s open 
astonishment, nor the expletives of raw surprise 
that ripped out, all too casually. 


over?” asked the rough-hewn 


The gist of the man’s message was that Father 


Rivet ought to be gilt-edged royalty to take on a - 


job like that and besides, the Indians close by 
were too depraved to approach. After this exhaus- 
tive of the priest to a local problem, the pioneer 
felt the need of a thirst-quencher. He reached into 
a pocket for an amber bottle. After a hearty guz- 
tle followed by some snorting and another exercise 
in spitting, the man offered Father Rivet the drink. 


“Oh, no, thanks—” the priest demurred trying 
not to show revulsion, “not now, anyway. What 
was that about my having to be a millionaire to 
work with the Indians?” 

“Why, you have to go in to them filthy ones 
With gifts. It’s the custom. They expect it. You 
couldn’t get an Indian to listen to you without a 
kowtow and a gift-giving first. Maybe they’d kill 
you for the insult of coming without gifts. Be- 
sides, they talk a lingo that’s not like ours nor like 
true Indian. You’d have to hire an interpreter. ...” 


Father Rivet was rapidly calculating the extent 
of the $200.00 a year promised but not received, 
and he wondered what $3.65 a week he didn’t have 
would buy when he got it. 

Before the good priest could question his infor- 
Mant about that purchasing power problem, the 
gtizzled trapper tapped his shooting iron and re- 
minded the new arrival that it was as much for 
Protection against savage men as against beasts. 
“Most of the gifts to the Indians got to be fire- 
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water, and the Indians just don’t know how to 
handle it,” he confided, lovingly tapping his own 
bottle as one, no doubt,- who did. 


Father Rivet was to hear this story from every 
authoritative source in the community. Coupled 
with his distress at being unable to fulfill his mis- 
sion was a tragic awareness that the people here 
needed him. 

Father Flaget had been transferred, but his old 
parishioners still expected his return. Disinterest- 
ed in Father Rivet’s mission, the people still ex- 
tended a degree of hospitality. Often as not, Father 
Rivet found to his embarrassment on accepting 
hospitality that his host’s one-room cabin housed 
the host, his wife, and his children. 


The learned professor of Limoges worked for his 
keep; he helped the pioneer clear the wilderness, 
ran traps with the trapper, plowed alongside the 
poor farmer. He was able to teach his new friends, 
adults as well as children, for they knew only how 
to raise corn. Their ideas about entertainment were 
distressing to their pastor. ‘Dances went on near- 
ly every night and were -continued frequently all 
night. They were attended by young and old and 
were continued even on Sundays and holydays.” 
These, he complained, were the only schools for 
the young.... “Marriages were frequently per- 
formed in private houses without any religious 
ceremony whatever... .” 





“You takin’ over?” asked 
the rough-hewn pioneer. 
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Father Rivet’s protests over the villagers’ recre- 
ations did not impress them, nor did they seem 
much concerned, as winter set in, over the con- 
dition of the priest’s house. The wind whistled 
through the rotten boards; the fireplace was un- 
equal to the nourishment of a fire. In winter’s 
fastness, the meager hospitality of the few odd 
villagers far and near was considered magnanimity 
toward the pioneer priest. 


Father Rivet managed to restore the priest’s 
house to meet his simple needs for warding off the 
weather; he got the parish under way, worked at 
the church which had only four wooden candle- 
sticks, no altar rail and no confessional. He 
straightened the planks thrown together for pews, 
and caulked the primitive walls, floors and roof. 
He even started a school. Only a year after his 
arrival, a French nobleman passing through wrote 
what comes down to us as the first record of a 
school in Indiana: 

Nobody even opened a school among them 
till it was done by the Abbé R., a polite, well- 
educated, and liberal minded missionary, ban- 
ished hither by the French Revolution. Out 
of nine of the French, scarcely six could read 
or write, whereas nine-tenths of Americans or 
emigrants from the East could do both. 

His troubles were not alleviated by this feeble 
ray of notice; Count Volney, who made the report 
on Rivet’s achievement, was later accused of plot- 
ting with the Indians and the French for the re- 
turn of these regions to France. Rivet had given 
Volney a power of attorney to act for the village 
before Congress to regain some of the village 
losses, hoping thus to be able to establish the much 
needed school. Rivet never again heard from: Vol- 
ney, but was suspected of collaboration with Volney 
for the French. The priest was much disturbed 
over the investigations by the commander of the 
American troops at the fort, and wrote at length 
to Secretary of War McHenry, explaining his posi- 
tion, pleading for the people who had once been 
so flourishing but had become decadent following 
the Indian war, and proclaiming his own loyalty. 


The feat of having begun an educational system 


in the wilderness and cut down the ever-widening 
illiteracy among the pioneers of the interior did 
not impress Father Rivet. One of his letters to 
Bishop Carroll, his Superior, pictures the challenge 
faced by the pioneer priest: 

I could enlarge upon this, and I could speak 
to you of the habitual state of drunkenness in 
which a shocking number of the faithful live, 
some of whom assist and even serve sometimes 
at the most holy functions full of taffia and 
whiskey, of the public concubinage, of the fre- 
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quent breaking up of the home in which the 
parties separate with public scandal and often 
with the ruin of the children, of the incon- 
ceivable negligence of fathers and mothers, of 
masters and mistresses who should instruct 
the children or cause them to be instructed. 
I have found a great number of the age of 12, 
13, 14, who are ignorant of the very elements 
of faith, and who do not know any prayers. 
And no effort of mine has succeeded in getting 
them to come regularly to catechism. 


A mere mention of his own well-being indicates 
that Father Rivet’s health is breaking, too. He had 
fever and could not find even the simplest medi- 
cines in the viliage. He begged for some quinine, 


Despite the desperate tone of this letter, Father 
Rivet had reached the hearts of his people. He 
still had not succeeded in breaking into the mis- 
sionary work for which he came to the Wabash, 
and often he thought he should leave this “bor- 
rowed” field of action. Hearing of such plans, or 
discovering Father Rivet ask travelers about their 
caravans leaving Vincennes, parishioners would 
plead with the priest to remain and promised six 
hundred pounds in goods or four hundred in skins 
for the pastor’s maintenance. Meager as they were, 


_ these promises were an impossibility. Knowing the 


promises would not be kept, knowing he must work 
in the village and on the farms for his livelihood, 
Father Rivet yet came to feel that his mission 
was where God had put him. He planned com- 
munity improvement. He rented out the chureh 
lands, gaining an income of four hundred pounds, 
but from this he had to spend almost as much 
for fences to keep out the Indians and animals; 
he planned the building of a levee or dyke to 
protect the village and thus the fields from the 
floods of the Wabash River. This would improve 
the health of the villagers by eliminating stagnant 
pools and reclaiming a valuable strip of land, but 
after the expenses the church and its missionary- 
pastor would have small return. 

A bit of income flowed into the little schoolhouse 
endeavor when William Henry Harrison came t0 
Vincennes to establish the capital of the Territory. 
He and the judges of the Territory asked the 
gentle priest to undertake to educate their chil 
dren. Even a proposal for a college was made, 
with Rivet as classics instructor!—another gov 
ernment appointment he didn’t get! 


But, like the plague, a cross ever awaited the 
Abbé Rivet: his health was always delicate, and 
no medicine was available in the miasma-ridden it 
terior on the Wabash. Homemade dykes were nét 
enough. In 1799 and 1800, the fevers spread over 
the little settlement and Father Rivet attended the 
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people, rich and poor, Catholic and anti-cleric alike 
—day and night. 


One record states that three funerals a day were 
held. According to old custom the people expected 
even the funerals to be at the expense of the 
Church. 


After a brief jaunt to the Illinois Country in 
1799 as Vicar General of Bishop Carroll, Father 
Rivet’s health improved. The fickle people expressed 
fleeting appreciation of Rivet’s long-suffering ef- 
forts in their behalf by offering to elect him to 
the territorial assembly at Cincinnati. Rivet’s 
preference for their appreciation by attendance at 
holy services was evident in that the priest did 
not accept the election. He did accept, finally, the 
duty of commissioner of taxes. 


It was no surprise to Father Rivet that a tuber- 
cular condition had become active and that sooner 
or later he would fall victim to the seasonal “fe- 
vers.” In making his will, he reveals that he is 
plagued by the thought that he failed his mission 
here which had been to the savage Indians. He 
fears for his people’s souls and begs that there 
be a successor to tend the hard-won spiritual flock 
and to take over the small accumulation of Church 
possessions. He has in mind the children: “a cross 
might be erected there (in the center of the cem- 
etery in the midst of the people confided to my 
care), and a little enclose with a railing placed 
round my grave...that the children may yet seem 
to hear the voice so well known to them and they 
may not forget the rules of conduct that I so 
often outlined to them.” 


He died without the ministrations of another 
priest. As he signed himself, ‘““Le Pauvre Mission- 
aire,” had himself carried to the church to give 
himself Communion and wrote out the list of his 
faults, meagre though they must have been, for 
the neighboring missionary who came too late to 
attend him. 


Still in the midst of his people, the crudely 
shaped wooden cross that marks the valiant Rivet’s 
grave sags these days. Its lettering is faded and 
not very readable. But chances are that the Tous- 
saints, Dubois, Racicots and Delvries of Vincennes 
who are great-grandchildren to those mentioned as 
trustees of the church properties in their beloved 
Father Rivet’s will, “remember the rules of con- 
duct he taught,” for Vincennes today is called a 
Catholic town. 

This is a poor saga of a pioneer priest. It lacks 
full details of his achievements; there is no pic- 
ture, no likeness, no known description of this ob- 
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scure priest educator who gave all he had of health, 
life, and energy to reclaim the souls of pioneer 
settlers in this our great America. On the long 
list of those who battled savagery and Satan his 
name is only one. His problems were well nigh 
insurmountable, the primitiveness and poverty of 
pioneers largely responsible; governmental puni- 
tive measures after a war contributory. 


The vices which appalled poor Father Rivet were 
those of human frailty, and he sought to overcome 
them by bringing to his villagers the light of 
truth and of knowledge. 


Today we preen ourselves with our polish of 
civilization, literacy, a high social order. But isn’t 
there a familiarity of sound rolling down through 
the centuries as we read of the problems of Father 
Rivet? Whiskey, scandal, conctibinage, thought- 
lessness of the children’s welfare, dancing all night, 
empty promises of support to the Church.... 


But of course, these people were primitive, al- 
most reverted to the savage. What of us, of the 
atomic age? 


Aaa tone oe Bog 


MENS HABERD 
































“No, I'm not particular—any 
make of suspenders will do!” 
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AN is said to be an animal 
with a brain capable of 


thinking and a soul. Un- 
fortunately there are times when 
the actions of some of the mem- 
bers of this high order of beings 
belie the very definition of man. 
Some act as though the only direc- 
tive force in their life were emo- 
tion. And the type of action in 
which they indulge seems to show 
they are possessed by a minia- 
ture devil, rather than a soul. 

As one who has spent the bet- 
ter part of a lifetime teaching in 
public schools, what | now have 
to say may distress some of my 
colleagues. Alas, that is part of 
the penalty of reducing one's 
thoughts to the printed page. | 
merely wish to examine, sensibly, 
without any emotion, what has 
come to be a very “touchy” prob- 
lem in our educational world. What 
is the relationship of the Catholic 
to our public school? You will at 
once realize that here is a topic 
that has caused people to “blow 
their heads off." It was during 
the height of a controversy that 
had even threatened long friend- 
ships that a colleague grabbed 
me by my coat lapel and said, 
“What's the matter with people? 
Mention the word ‘Catholic’ and 
it is like waving a red flag before 
a bull."" How correct was and is 
that statement! It is utterly im- 
possible to discuss _ intelligently 
any relationship of our Catholic 
to our public school, unless we 


avoid a dreadful error in thinking. 

A Catholic is not someone apart 
from our school system or our so- 
ciety. He is an American who has 
a share of stock in our society 
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and in our school system. Because 
America was founded by immi- 
grants, was built up by their de- 
scendents and other immigrants, 
our concept of national unity is 
built on diversity. We have re- 
ligious, racial, and cultural diver- 
sity in America; we do have Ameri- 
cans who differ in many respects 
from each other. To say that the 
Catholic or the Jew is a “Minority 
Member” of our society is simply 
inaccurate and totally un-Ameri- 
can! The Catholic or the Jew. is 
simply a person who has a dif- 
ferent religious belief than others, 
but he is an American because 
the basic philosophy of this coun- 
try does not denote the possession 
of a given religion as being an 


essential attribute to being an 
American. Father George B. Ford 
analyzes the situation in_ this 
manner: 


“In the United States there are 
well over two hundred Christian 
denominations. The very word 
Christian would imply that these 
bodies hold many beliefs and 
practices in common while it is 
equally obvious that the exis- 
tence of so many Christian 
creeds denotes many differences 
both in tenets and also in or- 
ganization. Likewise within Ju- 
daism there are major religious 
categories evidencing deep di- 
vergencies of thought and prac- 
tice within that historic faith. 
But the word Judaism in the 
field of religion implies, as the 
word Christian among Christian 
faiths, the accepiance in com- 
mon of many basic convictions; 
and since Christianity arose out 
of Judaism we would expect to 
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find—which is actually the case 
—many fundamentals in re- 
ligious belief that are identical 
for both Jews and Christians. 
The part played by these many 
faiths as regards national unity 
is both important and te- 
vealing.” 


Now in discussing the relation- 
ship of the Catholic to our public 
school, it is apparent that the only 
sound way to do it, is to talk in 
terms of his rights as an American 
and member of our society. 


We believe in the power and 
force of education, whether it be 
directed towards a good goal or 
an evil goal. Parents have a 
choice, where it is available, of 
sending their children either to a 
public school or a parochial school 
—and that parochial school is not 
by definition a “‘Catholic school.” 
It may be Catholic, it may be 
under the control of any one of 
the numerous Protestant sects, or 
it may be a Jewish school. Re- 
gardiess of the choice made, our 
laws provide money for the sup- 
port of the public schools which 
is raised by taxation. That means 
that all people who pay taxes in 
a state do contribute. to the sup- 
port of the public schools. We 
have a case on record in which 
the defendant refused to pay @ 
school tax in his locality on the 
ground he was a bachelor and 
had no children! The court very 
clearly showed that education af- 
fected the well being of every 
person. If the child of a Catholic 
goes to a public school we of the 
public schoo! have a direct influ- 
ence upon that child. If the child 
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goes to a parochial school, there 
is still a definite influence at work. 
The children of Catholic parents 
come into contact with other chil- 
dren. What is taught in the Cath- 
olic school often arouses discus- 
sions among non-Catholics. They 
say that there is the contact. Fine, 
it must work botk ways. Of 
course, | could skip this obvious 
line of reasoning and merely con- 
centrate on the fact that all Ameri- 
cans are entitled to know what 
goes on in a public school, and 
since It Is an influence to perpetu- 
ate ideals or change attitudes, to 
have a hand in that work. 


Two controversies in my city 
involved “Catholics” in their re- 
lationship to the public schools. 
In the first situation a well known 
philosopher from abroad came to 
this country. He was employed in 
a city college to conduct a course 
in philosophy. Here you have a 
vital subject, wherein people ex- 
amine fundamental concepts of 
life and come to important con- 
clusions which affect their conduct 
and attitude towards life. You 
would expect such a person, at 
least, to be the possessor of a 
life which reflects a decent attitude 
towards life. This man had been 
divorced from his wife, and in 
court the lives of each showed the 
element of adultery. There was a 
hve and cry about “Freedom of 
Teaching.”” In the end, the man 
did not conduct the course. How 
could such a person be fit to give 
such a course? There was the 
issue and it was fought to the 
only logical conclusion. 


Another issue concerned several 
copies of a weekly which ran a 
series of articles in the manner of 
an “expose” of Catholic thought 
and practices in education, medi- 
cine, and other links of our daily 
life. The claim was that these 
articles were anti-Catholic and 
spreading false information to the 
students who could go to the li- 
brary and read these articles. 
Here you had the cry of “Freedom 
of the Press.’ The issue here too 
was simple, once you removed all 
the emotion from it. In our coun- 
try can a person under the guise 
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of “Freedom of the Press" spread 
information about a_ religion 
which the members themselves pro- 
test? To ask that question is really 
to issue a call for just a little 
sound thinking along the lines of 
Americanism. 


| should like to point out some 
lines of action in which Catholics 
can concern themselves. | start 
only with one fundamental thesis: 
The desire is to see the truth 
spread. Should there be a con- 
flict of views, then a presentation 
of all views is necessary within 
the framework of Americanism. 
Let me give some concrete illus- 
trations as guideposts. One of the 
subjects which | teach is History. 
We have as part of the course 
of study in Modern History what 
may be called “The Protestant 
Reformation."” From the Catholic 
viewpoint this is not so, It is “The 
Protestant Rebellion."’ America 
does not say which is the correct 
and sound religion. You .have 
freedom of religion in this coun- 
try. Catholics say their viewpoint 
is the true one; Protestants say 
they have the true one. Now 
what is to be done when you 
teach in a public school the section 
of history concerning Luther? 
Catholics as stockholders have the 
right to demand that both views 
be presented. You notice how 
careful | am not to say anything 
about demanding that the Catho- 
lic view be taught in public 
schools as the correct view. With- 
in the framework of our democ- 
racy it is only fair that both sides 
be presented. 


Let us now turn to the bio- 
logical sciences. Here you have 
the subject of evolution. To teach 
it as a theory is one thing. To 
teach it as a fact is something 
different. Catholics here can de- 
mand that the viewpoint of the 
creation of man: Adam and Eve; 
the concept of original sin; the 
mission of Christ—all this be pre- 
sented as another approach to the 
subject. 

Now of course, you are going 
to ask me, how are Catholics to 
do all this? Your first step is to 
read the law in your locality in 
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regard to your right as a citizen 
who can have a say about the 
Board of Education. Find out if 
you can attend meetings. Find out 
just how and where a syllabus or 
a course of study is prepared and 
considered. If a course of study 
were to be prepared on a busi- 
ness subject, then business men 
would be asked to give it their 
consideration for advice and cor- 
rection. On such subjects as the 
social studies, the biological sci- 
ences, literature, you can in all 
fairness demand the same cour- 
tesy as is shown to other Ameri- 
cans. 

In addition you can help in 
seeing that the neighborhood is 
kept morally clean wherein the 
school is situated. You can do 
your share to see that shady char- 
acters are removed; that the sell- 
ers of obscene literature are driv- 
en away, gambling devices de- 
stroyed; and the little places where 
children can meet unguided, in- 
vestigated. 


The school may have a Parent- 
Teacher Association. Where Cath- 
olic parents have children in the 
school, they should of course make 
it their business to join. If they 
do not have children, they may 
ask that an amendment be passed 
permitting them as citizens to join 
in voicing sentiments which affect 
the general welfare of the com- 
munity. 


What | say now is merely to 
prevent fighting and bickering. 
You can get into a lot of talk 
about the virtues of the parochial 
school as against the public school. 
| know something called ‘Fair 
Play." If you criticize one, you 
can criticize the other. And take 
this in its true meaning, you can't 
start with the assumption that one 
is inherently better than the other, 
or that one is terrible and the 
other perfect. Together you want 
to turn out good decent Ameri- 
cans to live .in a world wherein 
Peace may reign and the dignity 
of the human being be respected. 
We are all stockholders in Ameri- 
ca. Let us exercise the rights and 
franchises derived from being an 
owner of this wonderful country. 
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This library was opened in the home of Dr. Julia Metcalf and 


her sister Sarah 


F you feel that next to the love of God and 
man, comes the love of books, read on. This 
is to you and for you. 

To find a Catholic Library with a soul in the 
pseudo-sophisticated “City of the Angels” is really 
something extraordinary. Yet there is one, only 
a few miles from the stars, studios and night 
spots. This library is in a charming, rambling 
old fashioned home. The shelves on every side are 
packed with books—books of reference, volumes of 
poetry, drama, fiction, philosophy, social science, 
history, biography, music and art. Here one may 
have truly guided reading along any line he chooses. 

The library is in charge of a retired physician, 
Dr. Julia Metcalf, who with her sister Miss Sarah 
I. Metcalf, recently deceased, had for years dreamed 
of such a project. Finally the dream was realized 
and the library opened its doors on the Feast of 
St. Joseph, 1935. Six days later, on the evening 
of the Feast of the Annunciation, Father Louis 
A. Mulvihill blessed it and dedicated it to St. 
Thomas More. It was well known at the time 
that the great English martyr was to be canon- 
ized in a few months, and the Metcalfs would 
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Metcalf in 1935. 


laughingly say; “That is one time we got ahead T 
of the Pope.” 

Although this is primarily a Catholic library 
there are many books on the shelves which do not 
bear the names of Catholic authors; nevertheless, 
they maintain the Catholic philosophy of life. It 
is distinctly understood that all persons are wel- 
come regardless of race, color or creed. In this 
way, Catholics and non-Catholics alike may come 
to realize the breadth and scope of Catholic lit- 5 
erature and culture. 

In these fourteen years the library had grown 
from eleven hundred books and pamphlets to over 
six thousand. This has been done without any ap 
peal for donations, and in spite of the fact thi 
there have been no “drives” for books. Many very 
valuable gifts have been received, so it has becom 
a hideout for writers, actors and students, 
gees, lonely souls, saints and sinners. Everye 
who goes there is sure of a welcome, and th 
feel a sense of personal interest and a bread 
of friendship. 3 

The Metcalfs were born in New England 
convert parents, and perhaps it is this combinatx 
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of circumstances which creates the atmosphere of 
Puritanical order and uprightness blended with the 
warmth and mystical strength of Catholicism, which 
pervades the place. Readers there sit on the floor 
searching out books on the lower shelves, just as 
naturally as they recline in the red plush chairs 
about the room and hall-way, and of course it is 
a foregone conclusion, that Dr. Metcalf, after years 
of arranging and re-arranging the volumes should 
know where every one is placed, and be able to 
find it quickly when a hurried student rushes in 
for information. 

The building up of any library is not an easy 
task, but regarding the St. Thomas More Library, 
Dr. Metcalf declares emphatically; “God and St. 
Thomas More always came to our assistance. They 
are a good combination, and they never let us 
down.” When she is asked how it is maintained 
she answers: “Our one dollar life membership and 
two cents a day circulation fee. Of course we do 
not charge any student the membership fee—just 
the two cents a day rental, and we do not charge 
Priests or Nuns anything.” But she quickly adds; 
“Of course this is my own home, so I have no 
expenses, I would have to pay anyway, for light, 
heat, telephone and water.” While she was talking 
to me I could not help thinking how much such 
Catholic Libraries would mean in the various com- 
munities in which I have lived. It all seemed so 
simple and so completely possible, given the initia- 
tive, the desire and the great urge to spread the 
love of God and His Church. 

The Doctor went on to tell me then about the 
lectures they had for many years and which they 
still occasionally have. Everyone, whether or not 
a member of the library, is welcome and there is 
no charge. These lectures have been given by peo- 


St. Thomas More Reading Room—1829 South Gramercy Place, 


Los Angeles, California. 
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ple from all parts of the world. Missionaries from 
Japan, China, India and Africa have spoken here, 
and there have been local dignitaries who have 
talked on subjects varying from Labor Relations 
to Race Prejudice. 

The house is commodious enough, but when one 
hundred and twenty persons crowded in for a re- 
cent lecture, Dr. Metcalf admits that she said a 
prayer no one else would come for fear they might 
land in the cellar. 

For my part, I can truly say that only twice 
in my life have I felt really satisfied after leaving 
a library. Once was in England at a Holy Child 
Convent. I had a letter of introduction to a re- 
markable nun. She met me in the parlor, and 
then took me to the library and said: “Go, child; 
meet the great ones of this world. You can meet 
nuns and see the English countryside elsewhere, 
but in this library are books you may never. find 
again. Drink deep while you are here.” She even 
had my lunch served to me in the library among 
rare old Catholic books. The second time, I sensed 
this inner satisfaction was after my first visit to 
the St. Thomas More Library, 1829 South Gramer- 
cy Place, Los Angeles, California. These two oc- 
casions brought me moments which I shall store in 
“memory’s treasure chest” among my dreams 
which neither rust nor fade away. 


It would be futile to close this article without 
expressing my hope that it may inspire at least 
one of its readers to open a similar library. Dr. 
Metcalf says; “It has brought me so much more 
than I could ever give; it has taught me that God 
can never be outdone in generosity, and it has 
been the occasion of my meeting wonderful people 
I would never have had the chance to meet were 
it not for the library.” 

Whenever I leave the library, as a 
sort of Benediction to the books, these 
words of Blanche Mary Kelly’s Prayer 
for a Library come to me; 


Lady of Wisdom, Love and holy Fear 

Make thou thy throne-room here. 

Win some small flame of Pentecostal 
grace 

For this still place. 


Break here unto our youth 
The strong end living Bread of Truth 
That from the miracle of ordered 
speech 
All we who read 
May at our need 
Learn what it was thy Son came 
down to teach. 
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are bulging with philosophers. Washington, 

London, Paris, and Moscow are just full of 
ambassadors. In this overflow of philosophers and 
ambassadors, however, it is still a rare and sur- 
prising occurrence to find one man who is both a 
philosopher and an ambassador. Such a man was 
Jacques Maritain, internationally known Thomistic 
philosopher and until his resignation last June, 
French ambassador to the Vatican. 


It would be a serious mistake to limit the abili- 
ties of M. Maritain to the fields of philosophy and 
diplomacy. A recognized litterateur and critic, a 
learned biologist, artist, apologete, and practical 
man of affairs—his is a versatile genius. But since 
it is the convenient custom of modern biography 
to put each genius into a pigeon hole, Jaques Mari- 
tain fits very snugly in the slot marked “Philoso- 
phers,” for he is before all and above all a phil- 
osopher. 


The life of Jacques Maritain is an adventure- 
some and absorbing story. 


(ay HE colleges and universities of the world 


Jacques grew up in‘an atmosphere of liberal 
Protestantism. Born in Paris on November 18, 
1882, (which makes him 66 years old now), he was 
baptized in the Protestant faith. His grandfather 
was a fallen away Catholic who left the Church 
after a mixed marriage. Jacques’ mother, following 
her father’s example, also became a Protestant; so 
Jacques was baptized a Protestant and educated 
in state schools. 

Materialism dominated his early education. The 
current philosophy of the University of Paris and 
of the state schools exhibited a maze of contradic- 
tions. It defended materialism, because it was 
opposed to the spiritual; it claimed to be sceptical, 
because it feared objective truth; and yet, wonder 
of wonders! it prided itself on being rational, be- 
cause it hated faith. A rational scepticism based 
on materialism was the approved philosophy of the 
Sorbonne in the nineties. 
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When he came face to face with this philosophy 
of nihilism, Jacques Maritain balked. His brilliant 
young intellect would not, could not accept this 
system of truth which denied all truth. In des- 
peration he groped about for some hand to guide 
his footsteps on the path of wisdom. That helping 
hand was extended by Doctor Henri Bergson. 
“Bergson was the first to fulfill our desire for meta- 
physical truth by giving us back the sense of the 
Absolute,” says Jacques. Henri Bergson was one 
of those daring individualists who struggled a- 
gainst the current of scepticism. Teaching at the 
College of France, across the road from the Sor- 
bonne, Bergson contended that we can know truth, 
but not by reason alone. “Intuition” was his an- 
swer to the problem of knowledge; a spiritual sym- 
pathy is the only way we can contact reality, and 
through reality, truth. 

Jacques welcomed this saving doctrine with all 
the fervor of his French passion. He was the most 
zealous defender, and, as Bergson himself admitted, 
the most understanding exponent of the master’s 
philosophy. Through the halls and lecture rooms 
of the Sorbonne Jacques Maritain “bore aloft the 
revolutionary torch of a passionate socialism and 
of the philosophy of intuition,” as his wife, Raissa, 
says in her memoirs. But Jacques’ mind was still 
not at rest. He vaguely sensed that something 
was wrong with Bergsonianism, for it too, like 
scepticism, was an escape from reason. Before he 
put his finger on the errors of Henri Bergson, 
though, he and his wife, Raissa, (they were mat- 
ried in 1904), found another kind of truth, the 
highest truth—the Catholic faith. 

If we can ascribe the conversion of Jacques 
Maritain to any other cause than the grace of 
God and his wholehearted cooperation with that 
grace, one man deserves credit for this wonderful 
event: Leon Bloy. The famous “poor man of 
France” gave the final stimulus for this conversion 
by his books, his wonderfully ardent faith, and his 
example of Christian love. Jacques and Raissa were 
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baptized in the Church of St. John the ~~ 
in Montmatre on June 11, 1906. 

The decision to enter the Catholic Church was 
a great act of humility for Maritain, for to him it 
seemed to entail the abandonment of philosophy. 
He knew with all the certainty of faith that he 
had found the supernatural truth in Catholicism. 
Since he saw no way as yet of reaching the natural 
truths, he decided to quit the study of philosophy. 
With this resolve in mind Jacques devoted his keen 
mind to the science of biology under the direction 
of Hans Driesch, famous German anti-materialist, 
at the University of Heidelberg. 

Despite his agregation in Philosophy from the 
Sorbonne Maritain on his return to France found 
that the anti-religious schools of France were closed 
to him. He secured work on the staff of the Maison 
Hachette, famous French publishing house, where 
he was given the boring task of compiling a lexi- 
con and a “Dictionary of Practical Life.” How- 
ever, he began to renew his contacts with Philoso- 
phy through his wife, Raissa, who was reading 
the “Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Their discussions on the “Summa” led Jacques to 
the study of Aristotle and St. Thomas. 


The year 1909 was the turning point in the 
philosophical development of Jacques Maritain. In 
that year he “discovered” the perennial philosophy 
of Aristotle and St. Thomas. Under Father Cleris- 
sac, O.P., he studied Aristotelico-Thomistic philoso- 
phy, and at Versailles made an intensive, well nigh 
exhaustive, analysis of the “Summa.” Jacques 
Maritain knew then that he was equipped to fight 
intellectual battles against all contenders, and to 
expound Thomistic philosophy as interpreted by 
his own original mind. In Catholicism he had 
found the supernatural truth. In Thomism he found 
natural truth. With theology and philosophy, faith 
and reason, as his guides he set out to do his 
work in the modern world. 

And what a work he has done! His name has 
become a byword in the schools of Europe and 
America. His books are read by peoples of every 
nation under God: Chinese, American, Russian, 
European, Indian. His lectures are packed with 
eager, attentive crowds. His views and criticism 
receive thoughtful consideration in every circle. 
His voice is a voice of authority. 

Perhaps the briefest summary of Maritain’s 
Philosophical achievements could be arranged un- 
der the two means he has used to express his 
kpowledge, namely, by lectures and by books. 

Jacques Maritain has lectured on Philosophy at 
the Universities of Louvain, Geneva, Heidelberg, 
Milan, Oxford in the Old World; in America at 
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Princeton, Harvard, Chicago, Columbia, the Catho- 
lic University, and many others. In addition he has 
delivered many lectures on public platforms all over 
the world. Jacques has that rare ability of holding 
an audience spellbound with the sheer depth of 
his thought. Lecturing for him has been, as a rule, 
the opportunity of applying his philosophical 
knowledge to practical problems. 

His books, on the other hand, state his philoso- 
phy. Profound, rich volumes, they require close 
attention and careful study. In them M. Maritain 
has buried the germ of a system of thought which 
needs expansion and explanation, not summary and 
condensation. His two most important works are | 
“Les Degres du Savoir” (1932) and “Art et Scho- 
lastique” (1920). The first, translated into Eng- 
lish as “The Degrees of Knowledge,” is almost a 
Summa Philosophica. In it, his most comprehen- 
sive effort, Maritain outlines and discusses the 
proper orders of knowledge. The second work, “Art 
and Scholasticism,” is his original contribution to 
the perennial philosophy, for in it he formulates 
the philosophy of esthetics, left undeveloped by 
Aristotle and St. Thomas. 


After more than 30 years of lecturing, writing, 
and teaching Jacques Maritain entered upon an 
entirely different vocation, for in February, 1945, 
he was appointed French ambassador to the Vati- 
can by General Charles de Gaulle. With his ac- 
ceptance of this appointment his philosophical ca- 
reer apparently came to an end, although now and 
then an article from his pen appears in the press. 

In looking back over the life and works of 
Jacques Maritain we are struck by one quality in 
his character which was the source of all his merits 
in the field of philosophy. This quality was intel- 
lectual honesty. The will to accept the truth wher- 
ever he might find it guided M. Maritain in his 
intellectual Odyssey. We see it in his courageous 
rejection of materialism despite his professors at 
the Sorbonne; in the acceptance of the Catholic 
faith in 1906; in the rejection of Bergsonianism, 
and in the acceptance of Thomism. He speaks his 
convictions fearlessly in his books and lectures. 
His devotion to the cause of the Jewish people, 
his opposition to Franco, his frank criticism of 
modern philosophy and philosophers indicate a sin- 
cere man who has principles and the courage to 
defend them. These traits are reflected in the pre- 
scription Maritain recommends for us moderns: 
“We must have hard minds and soft hearts.” In 
those words he unwittingly offered a good descrip- 
tion of himself, for as a philosopher he has a 
“hard mind’; but as an ambassador, as a man, 


Jacques Maritain does have a “soft heart.” 














TURNED into the drive at ten 
minutes after five. Gramp was 
sitting by the door smoking his 
pipe. I had that heavy pain over 
my right eye again. Cold enough for 
fire—have to split wood—the letter 
from STEEL PRODUCTS was 
tucked carefully in my coat pocket! 


Bruce and David came running 
so I had to stop to let them ride up 
the hill with me. Betty stood in the 
doorway holding Joey on her hip 
and making him wave at me. There 
was a strange girl behind her—just 
tall enough to look over Bet’s 
shoulders at me. 


“Any mail?” Bet asked and at the 
shake of my head said, “this is Mary 
Arden. She’s helping the Sisters at 
the school and would like to live with 
us.” Bet was wearing her brightest 
smile. The smile I’d come to associ- 
ate with every new scheme she had 
to make ends meet—sort of unsure, 
hesitant, yes, almost begging. The 
pain behind my eye stabbed me until 
I realized I was scowling at Mary 
Arden. 


Her eyes were on me as she ac- 
knowledged the introduction and her 
shoulders were straight and proud. 
Her shoes had low heels and her 
skirt was one year removed from a 
college hall. Another kid to look 
after! 

The house was only half finished. 
I’d started to build it three years 
ago when Doctor Rogers said Bet 
had to move from our fourth floor 
apartment. The shingles on this 
end were getting dark. I’d have to 
paint them soon and paint five bucks 
a gallon! 

There was a great shuffling to get 
an extra chair at the table. The 
kitchen was small. We had no 
dining room. As Bet put it, “we 
need bedrooms worse,” and she was 
so right! 
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Bondage 


Dyer Wilson 


“Take Joey,” she said now, “while 
I put supper on the table. He just 
hung on me all day—cutting teeth 
and s-so cross.” 

No need telling her I wanted to 
smoke a cigarette and read the ball 
scores! 

“You have a marvelous family,” 
Mary Arden was telling me as Joey 
put a wet slobber on my cheek, 
“David is a little man in kinder- 
garden.” 

David—one of those never still 
little fellows—running and yelling 
from the moment he opened his eyes 
until he closed them again in 
slumber—fighting sleep — protesting 
the time it took to eat. Thin and 
wiry—quicksilver! . 

The pain behind my eye beat a 
steady ta-too and every time the 
rocking chair creaked it seemed to 
nag me anew. Joey twisted and 
crawled and mauled me. “Here,” I 
said to Mary, “rock him a minute 
while I wash up.” I hung my coat 
on the back of the rocker and es- 
caped into the bathroom! 

It was better in there with the 
door closed against the din, so I took 
my time washing up. I put scouring 
powder over the soap and rubbed 
each finger separately until they 
were quite clean. So there’d be an- 
other woman yak-at-ti-yaking 
around! As if there wasn’t enough 
confusion without boarders! 


The face in the medicine chest 
mirror showed fine sagging lines and 
the eyes looked defeated and weary. 
I could remember the face filled with 
laughter and quirked in happiness. 
Red hair, freckles, full lips and a 
two day growth of beard. I guessed 
I better shave. Have to shave every 
day if I did get a job selling STEEL 
PRODUCTS instead of working in 
the mill! Not that I’d ever be able 
to let go of a steady income long 
enough to try selling! 
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The steady stream of chatter 
halted abruptly and I heard Bet 
calling, “Bill—oh, _Bill—baby’s 
choking!” 


She had him upside down by the 
time I got there and was pulling 
some paper out of his mouth! “Puts 
everything in his mouth,” she was 
explaining to Mary, and to me, 
“here, Bill—please keep him safe a 
few minutes.” 


Bet’s skirt was straight and short 
—old style—hadn’t bought much for 
herself since we started to build. 
Her blonde hair was on bobby pins 
and her face shiny. She’s little and 
laughing and lovely—Bet is—only 
lucky now to get washed and dressed 
by the time the mob demands atten- 
tion and then the days whirl and she 
often forgets to powder her nose or 
brush out her curls. Her lips were 
blue again. And I was supposed to 
watch out she didn’t overdo. Me. 
The wonder man who couldn’t earn 
enough to live on! If she’d quit 
canning and sewing and taking in 
boarders it might help! 


Supper was delicious! Bet can 
cook. There was an apple dumpling 
that would melt in your mouth— 
and did—until I saw the two bags 
of apples in the corner. 

“Found them down in the woods 
—by the lower right fence,” said 
Gramp—his old eyes twinkling like 
they do when he’s especially proud 
of himself,” there’s two more bushel 
there or I’m mistaken.” 

“We'll get them Saturday,” I said 
—because I knew that was what 
I was expected to say and it might 
hold off a tirade on just how much 
you could do toward feeding 4 
family with a few bags of apples— 
but no—Bet wes saying, “I can 
make jelly for the lunch pails and 
can apple sauce and put some im 
quarters for pies and dumplings.” 
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Now, isn’t that just fine, I felt like 
saying sarcastically, then, you can 
be dogged for a month! 

Mary was cutting David’s meat 
and smiling at one of Gramp’s long- 
winded stories. Why in all that’s 
reasonable did she have to pick our 
house for a boarding place? Didn’t 
I have headaches enough without 
her? 

“Well,” I said—pushing my chair 
back, “shovel board tonight!” 

“Scouts for me,” said Bruce, “too 
bad Mom can’t go to art class any- 
more.” 

“I don’t mind,” said Bet quickly, 
“have a good time—you two.” 

She did like art class. And if it 
came any night but shovel board 
night I’d take care of the kids for 
her but a man has to get out once 
in a while or blow his top! 

“Why don’t you go?” Gramp was 
asking Bet, “Mary and me—we could 
manage the boys—couldn’t we, 
Mary?” 

“Sure,” Mary said, “I’ve got some 
knitting to do and I'll listen to the 
radio. Don’t worry about the chil- 
dren.” 

Bet’s eyes got bright as stars and 
I felt ashamed that I didn’t really 
want her riding into town with me. 
I liked to listen to the car radio on 
the way down. Now I’d have to 
listen to her instead. She’d start 
telling me how lucky we were to 
have a roof over our heads or some 
such fool thing! 

But she didn’t. She sat quietly on 
her side of the seat and I kept an 
eye on her to see what was cooking. 
Funny kid—Bet! You never knew 
what she was thinking! All this 
Pollyanna talk of hers and the way 
she worked—and the doctor telling 
me to watch out for her—it didn’t 
add up! 

“How come you took a boarder? 
Got rocks in your head?” 

“She won’t be any trouble, Bill.” 

“And you can use the few dollars 
she pays board.” I mimicked her 
slow tone. 

“I can use it.” She admitted. 
“Bruce has to have his eyes ex- 


amined and the house insurance is 
due.” 


“If it wasn’t that it would be 
forty-seven other things!” 
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“Suppose so, ..... where you play- 
ing?” 

“Moose Club. I don’t know what 
game or when I’ll get out. Better 
hop a bus home.” She might as well 
understand I wasn’t going to rush 
home at ten o’clock when art class 
was out. I was going to stay and 
have a beer or two and shoot the 
bull for a while! 

“T’'ll wait.” Her lips were uncom- 
promising and her eyes were right 
on me. 

“Okay!” I said, “but don’t blame 
me if you freeze to death sitting in 
the car ..... waiting!” 

She gave me a quick kiss and 
got out of the car. I watched her 
cross the street. She walked light 
and quick and her shoulders back 
and her step firm. There was an 
easy rhythm and an unbeaten swing 
to her walk. 

I kept thinking of her while I 
threw the weights down the board 
and didn’t stop for beer after all. 

She put her hand over mine when 
I went to turn the key in the car. 
“Bill,” she said, “I want to talk to 
you.” She was getting something 
from her pocketbook. The letter from 
STEEL PRODUCTS! So that was 
it! Afraid I’d cut loos! 

“Joey got this out of your pocket,” 
she was saying, “it’s what he choked 


on while you were in the bathroom. 
I read it, darling. Why didn’t you 
tell me?” Then she stopped talking 
and I noticed the tears in her love- 
ly eyes, “I’m so happy for you,” she 
said, “it’s just the opportunity 
you’ve needed.” 

“I can’t take it!” 

“Of course, you can!” 

“Uh-uh .... no salary!” 

“That’s the most wonderful part 
of it! You'll get what you earn!” 

I felt good! I wanted to dance 
and sing and shout. I tell you I was 
liberated. The pain disappeared 
from behind my eye and the tight 
band I’d been wearing around my 
head released. “I’ll earn plenty,” I 
bragged as I held her in my arms, 
“you hear ..... plenty!” 

“Sure,” she said smiling at me, 
“let’s go home now. Joey’s cutting 
teeth and might be fretful.” 

I turned the key and started the 
car. Then, because I had to know 
I asked her, “do you ever get tired 
to death of the struggle?” 

Her eyes leveled seriously and she 
smiled at me. It was one of the 
beautiful moments in marriage that 
make everything worthwhile. She 
was shaking her head negatively and 
I watched happy tears fill her beauti- 
ful eyes and then I held her close 
and kissed her tears away. 




















“You mean the new electric typewiiter 
hasn't helped my spelling at ell?” 
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E’S dying. Wish we 
could get him to a 
doctor.” The younger 
of the two tramps 
was leaning over an- 
other nameless “son of the open 
road.” 

“We’ve no more chance than a 

snow ball in hell to git a doc, out in 
the desert, thirty miles from the 
nearest jerk water town. But Cam, 
the tramp with the Trailor Chapel 
might come along. It’s funny how 
he smells death. I’ve known him to 
appear after a guy had been 
croaked for hours; at least his pals 
had read the obit, and by golly after 
Cam come along and prayed, he 
either changed and lived or died 
proper.” 
_ “What are ye givin’ me, brother? 
‘This guy’s sick, he don’t need pray- 
in’; he needs a doctor and I’m go- 
ing to hail the next jalopy or truck 
passing.” 

“But nothing passes here, and 
they wouldn’t stop if they did.” The 
older man started heaping up dried 
cactus, some bits of wood and paper. 
“I’m going to keep him warm any- 
way. Heat is needed, in prepara- 
tion if he’s dead, and if he ain’t, it 
will keep him alive. Wish we had a 
drink for him... Cam would have it 
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if he came along.” 

“Wish that bloke would roll up, if 
he’s handing out hooch.” : 

“He only hands it out sparingly 
*cept in sickness,” the older tramp 
explained as he put his fairly decent 
rug over the sick man, and then 
laid down beside him with nothing 
to cover himself. 

“Don’t do a fade-out till you tell 
me more "bout Cam. How did he get 
this way?” 

“He’s just a sort of character. 
Been hanging round the roads for 
forty years, they say. I’ve know’d 
him for twenty. Mostly he looks 
after the sick and dying. But he’s 
O.K. with live ones too. Drives 
around in an old car with a little 
home-built trailer in the back. That’s 
war he fixes up his chapel and 
makes the bums pray.” 

“He’s a ’vangelist; I don’t like 
’em, I left home ’cause they rammed 
religion down my throat from morn- 
ingfi till dark.” 

“Cam ain’t no ’vangelist. He jest 
believes in this Saint, I can’t re- 
member his name but he was a bum 
too, way back thousands of years 
ago.” The older tramp yawned and 
turned over. 

“It couldn’t ’a been thousands of 
years ago, Saints jest began with the 
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Christian Church. That ain’t so 
long.” The younger tramp wanted 
a discussion. 

“I’m checking out. Dates don't 
mean nothing to me... I haven’t an 
idea what day or year it is and I 
don’t want to know.” 

+? s** + 

“What’s that? Who’s there? 
The younger fellow was on his feet 
in the cold clean desert moonlight. 

“It’s only Cam,” a pleasant voice 
answered. “Don’t wake the others. 
I’m putting up for the next few 
hours anyway.” 


The older man was awake. 
Stretching and rubbing his eyes he 
said. “Heck, Cam .... its good to 
know you got here .... take a look 


at the stiff under the blanket. We 
think he’s dead.... only a few hours 
ago, I remarked you’d smell death 
if ye wuz around .... well here ye 
are.” 

Cam held his flashlight under the 
blanket. 

“He’s not dead, kinder cold ...- 
but you’ve taken good care of him 
Sam. One can always trust you to 
do the right thing. Did ye pray for 
or with him?” 

“Not exactly .... but I did think 
o’ you, and that’s always kinder 4 
prayer to me. I’ve never forgotten 
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how you saved me from the snake 
bite, Cam. Glad he’s not croaked.” 
Then as an afterthought he turned 
to the younger man saying, “Hey 
Cam, this is a tenderfoot on the 
highway .... he never even heerd of 
ye.” To the younger man he said, 
“Meet Cam.” 

The two men shook hands. 

Then Cam went to business, took 
a bottle of bonded liquor out of his 
car, poured a little in a tin cup and 
tenderly lifted the head of the sick 
man. “Rub his wrists and temples, 
hit him softly on the back under the 
lungs .... Now wrap him up real 
warm. again.” 

The sick man tried to move and 
groaned a bit. Cam went to his 
trailer and lifted a rude sort of tree 
trunk. On this he placed a statue, 
explaining as Le got things set on 
the trailer, “I made this myself. It 
represents Saint Camillus; he’s a 
friend of the dying. He was a tramp 
for many years, and a gambler too. 
He knew all the hardships of the life 
we lead, and all its joys too. No 
one on earth but the men and women 
of the open roads have ever seen 
the beauty of the sunrises, sunsets 
and rainbows. No other profession, 
if such you can call ours, can boast 
that they have heard and know the 
call and song of every bird, and the 
howl and cry of each tame and wild 
animal of the desert, plains and 
prairies .... but come, why don’t ye 
stop me. Ye know how I talk once 
I git started about nature.” 

Lighting two rather sad looking 
green candles in rough looking 
candlesticks at either side of the 
Saint’s statue, Cam said; 

“Now kneel down, both of ye, on 
either side of the sick man and 
we'll recite the Our Father and the 
Hail Mary.” The men obeyed Cam 
as they might have an Army Chap- 
lain. They mumbled and muttered, 
but Cam prayed aloud and clearly. 
As they finished, the sick man 
managed to turn over. 

Together the three men cooked a 
fine meal from provisions which 
Cam had along with his altar. The 
sick man was given a few drops of 
hot soup which he managed to 
swallow, then seemed to fall asleep 
in a natural way. 

Later as they sat in the noonday 
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sun, the younger man spoke; “Can’t 
ye tell us something ‘bout that 
Saint; I don’t know nothing bout 
Saints; they don’t have ’em where 
I come from.” . 

The older man, delighted with the 
younger fellow’s interest in Cam, 
said proudly; “Sure Cam, read us 
that little paper you carry around 
bout Saint Camilion.” 

“Glad you like to hear the life of 
Saint Camillus. He lived in Italy 
back a few hundred years ago. He 
was just a tramp down around 
Naples.” While telling this, he took 
a little booklet out of his pocket 
and read. “Camillus’s mother died 
when he was twelve years old, her 
health broken by a worthless hus- 
band and a lazy, quarrelsome stub- 
born son. At seventeen young Ca- 
millus was a soldier in his father’s 
company of paid soldiers. These 
men taught him to steal, gamble and 
fight for the highest bidder. There 
was nothing too low for young 
Camillus to stoop to. Yet after his 
father’s sudden death, he had a 
change of heart and vowed to join 
the Franciscans, followers of beloved 
Saint Francis. Camillus was a 
mere skelton and had a wound on 
his ankle that would not heal. 

The Franciscans would not accept 
him because of his ill health and bad 
leg, but he was allowed to enter St. 
Joseph’s hospital, where he worked 
a little in return for the treatments 
and care they gave him and his leg 
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was almost healed when the tempta- 
tion to teach the patients to play 
cards and gamble became so strong 
that he was caught, taking any 
money the poor sick people could get 
hold of. He was dismissed from the 
hospital, and again his leg became 
very bad. Twice he repented and 
then went back to all his old habits, 
of stealing, gambling, and paid 
soldiering. But eventually he was 
made superintendent of this - very 
hospital that had dismissed him. He 
wanted to become a priest at thirty 
two years of age. And at that time 
he had never been to school a day 
in his life. But he had the perse- 
verance and courage to enter the 
classes with little boys. 

After he was ordained some one 
gave him a hospital. A few men 
followed him, and together they took 
care of the sick and dying. 

There was a dreadful plague in 
Italy and his followers became re- 
nowned for the care they gave the 
plague-ridden. Later they went to 
the battle fields. The Camillians 
furnished transportation for the 
wounded, set up dressing stations 
and military hospitals. It was the 
first time in history that a Red 
Cross Society was at the battle 
front. Camillus and his followers 
wore black habits with large red 
crosses over their hearts. This is 
the reason that the men of the open 
road have Saint Camillus as their 
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T may be that you have heard the story 
of the Congressman who began all his 
speeches with a evlogy of his good habits. 
If so, you recall that he said, ‘Il never 

take a drink. | do not smoke or chew. | do not 
use tobacco in any form."’ One day, a political 
opponent asked him, ‘Well, what. do you do to 
smell like a man?" 


The implication of the opponent, if taken seri- 
ously, would seem to be that a man must have cer- 
tain habits, commonly regarded as bad, in order to 
be called a man. Likewise we find all too common 
the idea that if a man does not drink intoxicating 
liquors he is therefore a temperate man. The un- 
happy conclusion is arrived at, | presume, by taking 
the opposite of the man who does drink intoxicat- 
ing liquors, for we say the drinker is intemperate. 
If the drinker is intemperate, then the non-drinker 
is temperate. 


Unfortunately that is not always true. It is rather 
a case of making words convey more meaning than 
they rightly can. Without going into the merits of 
drinking little or much, we do have moderate drink- 
ers. Of course that is on a relative basis. We have 
moderate smokers. We have moderate eaters. Even 
moderate swearers. It is a question of degree; it 
represents a practice somewhere between the ex- 
treme of total abstinence and that of being a 
record performer. 


Not all intemperate people drink. Some of them 
go in for excessive speed. Some of them are wreck- 
less football players. They do not become a hero 
until they exceed in something. Some years ago we 
had the fad of tree-sitting. Then we had dance 
marathons. There is something American about ex- 
ceeding, about excesses. We like to be “‘first."” We 
like to turn out more steel rails per hour than any 
other country in the world. We have divers who 
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dive deeper, stay under longer, and come up drier 
than any other divers in the world. We put a social 
premium on being first. 


In normal times, there is a danger of worshipping 
the hero of excesses. We tell our children about 
their chances to become president. We make them 
feel they have failed when they have come in 
second. The difference between the valedictorian 
and the salutatorian may be the difference between 
A-minus and B-plus. Such emphasis in the experi- 
ences in high school boys and girls is not conducive 
with the development of the right attitude toward 
success. Its philosophy is based on excess. There 
is no place for the commonplace, or the golden 
mean. Mediocrity is a social disease. Obviously it 
places more glamor around notorious than it does 
around noted. 


Not all intemperate people drink. Some of them 
live an unbalanced life. Dr. E. J. Kepler of the 
Mayo Clinic describes the normal life as balanced. 
That is, it is like a Grecian cross, with work, play, 
love, and worship the four equal arms of the cross. 
The intemperate man may lop off the arms of wor- 
ship and play, and be excessive in his attention to 
love and work. Likewise, he may lop off love and 
play, and pay excessive attention to work and wor- 
ship. The damaged cross is symbolical of the un- 
balanced life. 


It is rather difficult for the young person to de- 
velop a balanced life,when he sees so many ex- 
amples of the unbalanced among his elders. Even 
the movies he sees are liable to give him distorted 
pictures, with emphasis on heroes of excess. His 
literature is liable to be about abnormal characters. 
For youth's sake, it is unfortunate that the classic 
literature of Rome and Greece is not emphasized. 
There is something about their ‘‘moderation in all 
things,’ that made the Greeks rather fine models 
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for youth. There were no hairy chested sentimen- 
talists among those writers; not among those who 
have defied time and become classic. 

| think Dr. Burton Confrey's belief in the moral 
mission of literature is a sound one, and a whole- 
some one. Dr. Confrey writes: ‘‘The moral mission 
of literature is, then, to make us live better lives, 
to aid us in so comprehending the motives, the trials, 
the disappointments, the aspirations of our fellow- 
men that we may the more tellingly help them 
achieve the goal which God has set as our final 
end.” 

There is something moderate, something temper- 
ate about great literature. It does not revel in ex- 
cesses, or glorify the abnormal in mankind. It does 
“make us live better lives."" One of the dangers 
of over-emphasis upon the vocation in education Is 
that It stresses modernity to the exclusion of what 
Shakespeare calls the ancientry. Seldom is the child 
given a chance to learn of the ‘nothing too much" 
attitude of the great characters of the past. He 
can't help believing in the progressiveness of prog- 
ress. His sense of values is not necessarily dis- 
torted; it is simply not formed. He becomes a 
highly trained animal, or one in the making, but 








man is man by virtue of that which has been super- 
added to the brute. 

The old road-mender in Michael Fairless’s book 
by that title lived by the side of the road and came 
to understand not only the men and women who 
passed by, but the very animals that inhabited the 
community where he lived. While the passersby 
pitied the road-mender, the reader is led to feel 
that they should have envied him. He found both 
glory and salvation in his work, and said: “Monday 
brings the joy of work, second only to the Sabbath 
of rest, and | settle to my heap by the white gate.” 
There is something more to the road-mender than 
there is to a Hemingway character, for instance. 
The road-mender loved, played, worked, and wor- 
shipped. He is not a hero of excess. 

One can be intemperate in his habits of thought 
as well as in his social and workadoy habits. So 
much of modern ‘‘drive’’ leads to excess of the 
wrong kind. First, it becomes merely a way of doing 
things. Then it becomes a philosophy of life. Soon 
it becomes a habit as hard to break as that of 
strong drink. It squeezes one to death. It does 
not make one “smell like a man,” nor act as’ an 
intelligent man should act. 











“Now here's a book on child 
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: After C Victory, “What ? 


Roger Dieckhaus, 0.S.B. 


WE are a strange people. Not 
because we are different, 
but because we are the same. 


People who learn nothing from 
experience are to be pitied, for ex- 
perience is the mother of progress— 
the mother who teaches us to cup 
our hands guardingly about the 
flame of common sense kindled by 
our fathers. Holy Scripture says 
that “a fool laugheth at the instruc- 
tion of his father” (Prov. 15, 5). 
If we look for an enlightened future 
we must pierce the darkness by the 
torch of experience we have in- 
herited. 


The kind of pity one has for a 
child who gets burned twice is not 
the same as when he got burned the 
first time. His first burn was 
through forgivable igno~ance. Even 
a youngster must learn from his 
mistakes if he is to be an intelligent 
interpreter of experience. When a 
man in the fullness of his manhood 
considers experience as a skeleton 
in his closet, then you have the 
popular madness that afflicts us to- 
day. 


Experience teaches a rugged doc- 
trine. Rather should we say: it 
teaches common sense to the child- 
like—but in a rugged manner. Ex- 
perience can teach nothing when 
there are no pupils. The disciples 
of experience use the time honored 
book of common sense: the prologue 


is the history of their fathers; the , 


epilogue is an apocalypse written by 
their sons. “A wise son heareth the 
doctrine of his father,” the Wise 
Man says, “but he that is a scorner 
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heareth not when he is reproved” 
(Prov. 13,1). 

History is the science of man’s 
experience, the flash of the past on 
the mirror of the present. Holding 
it at a certain angle we see only the 
reflection of the past. But looking 
directly into it we see ourselves in 
the present by the light of the past. 
If we do not recognize those de- 
crepit figures, it is because we have 
never seen our skeletons! . 

History points out the startling 
fact that when the victors get the 
spoils—in the end the spoils get the 
victors. What happened to whole 
nations after they became great is 
put into a.ten-page appendix of that 
country’s ten-volume history. What 
happened to countries happens to in- 
dividuals every day in every land. 
The victory they achieve in business, 
in politics, in social supremacy turns 
overnight into a mere appendix, an 
anti-climax to their life of struggle 
and suffering. The front-page news 
of retirement today is the space for 
tomorrow’s obituary notice. This is 
Wisdom: “It is better to be humbled 
with the meek, than to divide spoils 
with the proud” (Prov. 16,19). 

The stories of escape from the 
thousand gripping, sucking tentacles 
of enslaving passion are as incom- 
plete and unreal as the fairy tales 
with they-lived-happily-ever-after 
endings. We sit on the edge of our 
chairs while the blood surges 
through our veins when the hero 
rescues the fair maiden and outwits 
the villain. We sit back with a 
soothing sigh of satisfaction when 
“everything comes out all right.” 
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But unless the hero dies the next day 
(a dismal thought indeed!) the most 
informative part of the story is yet 
to be told. For after victory, what? 

During our struggle there are 
tears, sweat, and maybe a novena— 
daily Mass—prayers to St. Jude or 
Our Lady of Fatima. But after viec- 
tory, what? 

On V-J Day we turned the corner 
we were looking for during the try- 
ing 30’s. Since victory we have been 
enjoying the prosperity we looked 
for so religiously during the depres- 
sion. Now we have the victory we 
prayed for, the victory for which our 
sons poured out youthful blood. We 
knelt on the edge .of our kneelers 
during the dark days of the war. We 
lit vigil lights as a sign of our faith 
when the days were long. And the 
nights were tense. The villain was 
put down, thank God. We were pro- 
claimed victorious. -We pinned 
medals and gay ribbons on those 
breasts in which young hearts still 
beat out the rhythm of hope. And 
we reverently buried those whose 
hearts no longer throbbed with eager 
life. 

Now we have risen from our 
knees. We have forgotten what the 
medals mean. And the pretty rib 
bons are faded. Except for a few 
gold star mothers, we no longer re 
member those others. We sang our 
Te Deum and we are satisfied. 

We are becoming soft with the 
flabbiness of prosperity. Living off 
the fat of the land and enjoying the 
full tables denied us during the 
days of government-inflicted mortif- 
cation is making us self-sufficient— 
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the kind of self-sufficiency that 
leads to selfishness. At least during 
the repression we prayed for de- 
liverance from the destitution of so 
many apple Annies. And during 
the war we prayed for the safe- 
keeping of our youngsters over 
Tokyo and Berlin. 

So it has always been: a plagued 
people are a praying people. And 
a praying people shout in God’s ear 
—in a language God understands. 
But a victorious people are a pros- 
perous people, lords, possessors of 
spoils. These are the children of 
the rich for whom Christ is fearful. 
Their chances of heaven are as 
slight as trying to thread a needle 
with a camel (Matt. 19,24)! 

We do not prosper in prosperity. 
That is what experience is trying to 
tell us. But the din of the victory 
parade is too great, the mummers 
too gay for us to pay serious heed. 
We do not prosper in prosperity: 
another way of saying that there 
is no prosperity in the world worth 
the price of the immortal soul. 

Prosperity is a good thing. It is 
the fertile field for the cultivation 
ofart. It is worth praying for when 
we do not have it. But it is worth 
far more to pray when we do have 
it—because prosperity is something 
we cannot endure when it comes; it 
is a cruel love, an undying death, 
the daring escapade that haunts us 
in afterlife. People are baffled, 
weakened, enslaved, disappointed in 
prosperity: chagrined as the king’s 
men who could not put humpty- 
dumpty together again. Their 
striving for it makes them free and 
wise and strong and selfless. But 
their possession of it nourishes the 
cankerworm gnawing at their vitals 
from within. “What doth it avail 
& fool to have riches seeing he can- 
not buy wisdom?” (Prov. 17,16). 

Only the wise can enjoy pros- 
perity. Not the worldly-wise. Cer- 
tainly not the Stalins, and Musso- 
linis, and the Hitlers. Only those 
wise with the wisdom of Christ can 
enjoy prosperity because the poor in 
Spirit shall have heavenly treasure; 
the pure of heart shall have the 
vision of God; the submissive inherit 
the earth (Matt. 5, 3ff). 

To the victors go the spoils. Those 
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who seek spoils practice virtue when 
they hunt them for justice’ sake. 
Those who covet the spoils reap a 
harvest of heartaches. Depressing 
frustration weighs upon their souls 
when they come to be startled by the 
fact that it is fool’s gold they have 
kept under their mattress all these 
years. 

The only unalloyed victory was 
that in which the conqueror could 
cry in that voice of eternal echoes: 
“I have overcome the world”—be- 
cause He was the only one who at 
the hour of death could say: “It is 
accomplished.” He finished his 
work: the reckonings of the prophets 
saw fulfillment, the work is per- 
fected, the plan completed. His was 
a victory march not with crushing 
hob-nailed boots, but with splintered 
spike-pierced feet. 

The rest of us must get in that 
victory parade somehow, if we hope 
to be victors over the debris that 
prosperity leaves in its wake—in- 
stead of victims stifled beneath the 
ruins of the gutted man-made 
temple. 

We share in Christ’s victory only 
by going down in defeat, the sort 
of defeat which made that Friday 
Good ... and which made Easter so 
glorious. This means self-surrender 
by the crucifixion of the flesh: in toil, 
and of the humiliations of prayer. 
For only then will you enjoy the 
prosperity of the cross 
promises an inheritance inconceiv- 
able to our bounded minds ... “it 
hath not entered into the heart of 
man...” (I Cor. 2,9). 

Strange, how we cannot stand 
prosperity! It kills us because the 
virus of victory is a deadly poison, 
a honeyed opium, an alluring harlot. 
Tragedy stalks the winner. It has 
always been that way. That is his- 
tory’s message. That is the rugged, 
sometimes crude, doctrine that ex- 
perience teaches. We ought to know 
that the fluttering of wings we hear 
overhead are not those of doves of 
peace, but the meaningful patience 
of the carrion crows, drawn to where 
the scent is strongest, where corpses 
are so delightfully to be enjoyed. 
They will not be scared away, these 
crows, because they know the brevi- 
ty of the life of play. They pa- 
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tiently wait, casting ominous 
shadows large across our path. They 
will go only when we become alive 
with new-found vitality. They will 
go only when we have learned to 
pray. For it is only by prayer that 
we really learn to live in the full- 
ness of life. “I have come that they 
may have life ... Ask and you shall 
receive” (John 10,10; Matt. 7,7). 

We say that life begins at forty. 
What can we mean except that the 
first forty pages of life’s book have 
taught us how to be free. At last 
we have found the key to those 
shackles that have enslaved our 
hearts. But we cannot have joy 
unless we have the freedom of chil- 
dren—care-full because we have 
come to learn the price of pros- 
perity, care-less because we have at 
last grown up to be children. 


This is the magic formula: the 
rich experience of the adult begot- 
ten of the unsullied spirit of the 
child. Wholesome experience is the 
result of honest sweat-of-your-brow 
labor. Any sort of experience, 
though, can be made wholesome by 
the purifying process of prayer. The 
childlike spirit is the fruit of listen- 
ing, the docile heart cupping its ear 
to catch God’s words. 


The experience that has calloused 
our hands, and that which has made 
us children in prayer talking to the 
Father: these are the daily rations 
of the whole man. If they are to be 
nourishing they must be vitamin- 
filled, provided by the provident 
hand of our Father: “give us this 
day our daily bread!” (Matt. 6,11). 


Why is it that we must wait until 
we are a people pummeled into our 
corner before we fill our churches 
during the weekday services? Why 
is it that we have to feel the weight 
of the iron curtain crashing down 
upon us before we fall upon our 
knees crying for mercy? Why is it 
that only a fighting people, a hard- 
pressed people, are the ones who 
learn to speak God’s language? Why 
is it that we pray to be delivered 
from the hell of war, but forget to 
ask deliverance from the curse of 
prosperity? Here is divine Wisdom: 
“He that trusteth in his riches shall 
fall: but the just shall spring up 
like a green leaf” (Prov. 11,28). 
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His Visit Built a Bridge 

The recent visit to St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey of Archabbot Raphael Joseph 
Walzer, O.S.B., of St. Wandrille 
Abbey, Normandy, France, built a 
bridge of understanding and sympa- 
thy between the Benedictines of the 
old world and the American monks 
of St. Meinrad. Archabbot Raphael 
arrived at St. Meinrad March 10 
and stayed until March 14. In his 
address to the community he said 
that the purpose of his visit to the 
United States is to build bridges 
between the American and _ the 
French people. He expressed deep 
concern that some of these bridges 
will be American dollars to rebuild 
the Benedictine abbeys bombed out 
during the Normandy invasion. He 
clearly pointed out that “even more 
important are the bridges which 
create understanding between na- 
tions.” 

His visit in the interest of the 
Norman Abbey and the French 
people may seem strange to the 
American reader when he learns 
that Abbot Raphael was the Arch- 
abbot of the famed Archabbey of 
Beuron in Germany for twenty 
years. Beuron Archabbey, one of 
the most renowned Benedictine ab- 
beys in the world, has figured promi- 
nently in the revival of the Bene- 
dictine Order especially in Germany, 
and is the motherhouse of the 
Beuronese congregation of abbeys. 

Originally founded in 1777, this 
ancient abbey of Beuron was re- 
stored in 1863 by Dom Maurus 
Wolter, first Abbot of the present 
Archabbey of Beuron. Several 
European’ foundations were made 
from this place, the best known be- 
ing Maredsous Abbey in Belgium, 
and Maria Laach Abbey in Germany. 
Beuron is particularly known as the 
creator of the distinctive liturgical 
art, the Beuronese school of art; its 
modifiction by the daughter abbey 
of Maria Laach has resulted. in the 
well-known Maria Laach school of 
Catholic Liturgical Art. 

Archabbot Raphael, because of his 
intrepid opposition to Hitler and the 
German national socialists was 
forced to leave Beuron in the thirties 
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and to seek refuge in the land of his 
adoption, Normandy. His place of 
exile has become home to him in the 
course of years and the French 
people are dear to his heart. The 
Archabbot speaks French and 
English fluently. 

“Most of the trouble in Europe,” 
Archabbot Raphael said, “stems 
from narrow nationalism. Many 
problems could be solved if people 
were able to move about freely as 
they do in the United States without 
barriers at every border.” Arch- 
abbot Raphael is sure that if 
Western Europe would unite, Rus- 
sian aggression would stop. With 
Europe firmly united, Russia would 
find it economically necessary to 
join the federation, and eventually 
all Asia might fit into the frame- 
work. “It is all one continent geo- 
graphically,” he said, “and you 
can’t make peace without geogra- 
phy.” 

As to Communism in France the 
Abbot feels that there is no real 
danger. “In spite of what French 
Communist leaders say,” he declared, 
“the French people love their 
country and will never pay allegi- 
ance to Russia.” “To overcome 
Communism,” the abbot advised, “we 
must work hard not by loud pro- 
tests but by charity and instructions. 
America must lead the way. Euzope 
needs financial and material aid to 
relieve her distress, but above all she 
needs moral and intellectual help. 
We Europeans are old, and we need 
the optimism and energy of young 
America.” 

In his talk to the monks in the 
Chapter room Sunday March 13, 
Archabbot Raphael said that he was 
convinced that European Benedic- 
tines can learn much from the 
United States and from American 
Benedictines. He said that what 
impressed him most in his visits to 
American abbeys is the democratic 
and Christian spirit that ignores dis- 
tinction between classes, races and 
color, ete. This, he admitted, is 
something European people and 
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European Benedictine monasteries 
can learn from Americans. He also 
praised highly the cheerful practice 
of charity and justice which Ameri- 
cans have been showing to the war- 
afflicted people of Europe. 


Bishop Carroll of Wichita 
Guest Prelate, March 21 

On March 21, the Feast of St. 
Benedict, the Most Reverend Mark 
Carroll of Wichita offered the 
Solemn Pontifical Mass and delivered 
the sermon during the Mass. The 
occasion marks the 1,402nd anni- 
versary of the death of St. Benedict, 
the great Abbot and Patriarch of 
monks of the west. Bishop Carroll 
is pastor of 886,000 souls, 60,000 of 
whom are Catholics. Seven minor 
seminarians here at St. Meinrad are 
residents in the diocese of Wichita, 
and a half dozen of the major semi- 
nary are students for Bishop Car- 
roll’s diocese. The musical program 
for the Feast of St. Benedict was as 
follows: Processional, “Ecce Sacer- 
dos Magnus”; Gloria III and Credo 
IV sung by the congregation. The 
choir sang the Mass “Da Pacem 
Domine,” a modern Mass by Refice, 
and the Offertory motet “Veritas 
Mea.” A motor pilgrimage of some 
sixty Oblates from Evansville ar- 


‘rived in time for the pontifical Mass, 


and spent the day at the abbey. 
Going and Coming 

Forty Hours Devotion for the en- 
tire community began with Solemn 
High Mass Sunday February 27, and 
closed with Conventual High Mass 
on Tuesday, March 1. Classes were 
not discontinued. 

Sunday, March 6, Father Abbot 
Ignatius left for Chicago to attend 
the triple consecration of the new 
Illinois Bishops at Holy Name 
Cathedral. Afterwards Father 
Abbot made a private retreat and at- 
tended the conference of the Ameri- 
can Abbots in Chicago at which the 
Abbot Primate presided. Father 
Abbot returned to the abbey Mareh 
18th, accompanied by Abbot Colum- 
ban, O.S.B., of St. Joseph’s Abbey, 
Louisiana, Abbot Thomas, 0.S.B., of 
St. Benedict’s Abbey, Mt. Ange, 
Oregon, and Very Rev. Eugene 


April 
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Medved, O.S.B., prior of Christ the 
King Priory, New Westminster, 
B.C., Canada, who were our guests 
for a few days. 

Friday, March 11, the Most Rever- 
end John G. Bennett of Lafayette 
accompanied by two of his priests 
paid us a visit and was our over- 
night guest. 

Miss Joan Morris, outstanding in 
the field of sacred art, lectured at 
St. Meinrad during the week of 
March 13, on “The Philosophy - of 
Art in the Writings of St. John 
Damascene.” Thirty-six of her 
paintings were exhibited in the 
minor seminary auditorium. Miss 
Morris is the founder of the Inter- 
national Sacred Art Society and 
editor of the Modern Sacred Art 
periodical. 

Father Brendan Keene, 0O.S.B., 
who returned from Marty, S.D. at 
the time of the winter retreat, and 
who has been doing pastoral work at 
St. Benedict’s parish in Evansville, 
has been appointed assistant direc- 
tor for the Oblates at St. Placid 
Hall. 


Early in April Father Louis 
Fuchs, O.S.B., chaplain of the Poor 
Clares in Evansville since Septem- 
ber 1936, will start out for his new 
field of labor at our Indian mission 
in Stephan, South Dakota. Father 
Louis will celebrate his golden jubi- 
lee of the Priesthood in May, at 
which time we hope to give a full 
account of his colorful career as pro- 
fessor of Latin, farm manager, pas- 
tor of St. Meinrad’s parish and 
Chaplain. 

Father Maurus Ohligschlager, 
0.S8.B., assistant treasurer of the 
abbey, will replace Father Louis as 
chaplain of the Poor Clares in 
Evansville. Father Maurus, who 
has been in the treasury for several 
years, served for many years. as 
professor of the boys’ school at 
Jasper, Indiana, and was trans- 
ferred to Aurora, Illinois as profes- 
sor of the Marmion Academy there 
until his recall to St. Meinrad. Fa- 
ther Maurus is well known as a 
witer to our Grail readers. His 
Tecent pamphlet entitled “St. Bene- 
dict’s Way of Prayer” has been well 
Teceived. 

Sunday evening March 20th, the 
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Minor Seminary Gymnasium was the 
scene of a musical treat for all the 
music lovers of the community. The 
Minor Seminary Glee Club, founded 
by Father Theophane and directed 
by him, was the main feature of the 
Spring Concert. Their program in- 
cluded in new dress, “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” and “Home on the 
Range.” A special arrangemerit of 
“Trees” added further appeal to this 
beloved poem of Joyce Kilmer. This 
was the first time the Glee Club ap- 
peared publicly on its own, unac- 
companied by Orchestra or the 
Chancel Choir. The musical even- 
ing was especially enriched by the 
monastic musical twins at two 
pianos, Fathers Christopher and 
Theophane. They displayed talent 
bordering on virtuosity with such 
variant selections as “Clair de 
Lune” and “Fetes” by Debussy, to 
“The Donkey Serenade.” 

March 17th which is always a 
great day for the Irish at St. Mein- 
rad witnessed an evening of music, 
song and oratory in the College Au- 
ditorium. The versatile and elo- 
quent Glen O’Connor was master of 
ceremonies and kept the program 
moving towards the finale with well- 
timed Hibernian witticisms. The 
guest speaker of the evening, Father 
Patrick Kilfoil, superintendent of 
Reitz Memorial High School in 
Evansville delighted the audience 
with his description of his visit to 
Ireland. 

Rumor has it that Father Keller, 
M.M., founder of the Christophers, 
and author of the well known book, 
“You Can Change The World,” will 
address the community at St. Mein- 
rad in the near future. His book 
was read recently in the monastic 
and seminary refectories. At the 
present time the seminarians are en- 
joying interesting table reading from 
“God’s Underground.” 

The Sick Brethren 

Saturday, March 5, our Brother 
Bartholomew, O.S.B., who has been 
ill at St. Joseph’s Infirmary in 
Louisville, Kentucky since Christ- 
mas, suffered a severe heart attack 
in his room at the Hospital and was 
anointed March 6th. His condition, 
we are happy to say, has improved 
since then. 
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Brother Gabriel, 0.S.B., is also a 
patient at St. Joseph’s Infirmary 
where he is confined with a bad case 
of pneumonia. Brother George, 
O.8.B., chronic diabetic, spent a few 
days at the Infirmary in Louisville 
the week of March 6, but has since 
returned home. I visited him the 
week before last and found him 
cheerful but uncommunicative—at 
least in English. The orderly who 
was observing my efforts to talk 
German with him bade me ask him if 
he was getting enough to eat. 
“Bruder George,” I began, “Haben 
sie genug zu essen?” He laughed 
and pointed his finger at us and 
said: “Ja, du bist verriickt.” “What 
did he say?” asked the orderly. “He 
said that we are crazy. “Maybe he’s 
got something there,” said the order- 
ly as he went out. Maybe he has. 

Father Andrew Bauer, 0.S.B., is 
hospitalized at St. Mary’s in Evans- 
ville. He has been gone several 
weeks. We have missed him at the 
pinochle games. They lack the spice 
of his comments.. 

Well Done, 
Good and Faithful Servant 

On March 9th, sudden death came 
to one of our good faithful work- 
men, Mike Friedel, blacksmith for 
the abbey for about forty years. 
Mike was seized with a heart attack 
on his way up the hill to work, and 
collapsed as he was reached by our 
Frater Geoffrey who was returning 
from Mass at Monte Cassino. Mike 
died shortly after he was carried to 
his home. His blacksmith shop is 
one of the old landmarks on the 
abbey grounds. Some of our priest 
alumni will remember him, I’m sure, 
in their Masses. May he rest in 
peace. 

Father Paschal to Lecture 

A coming event is the lecture be- 
for the Catholic forum of Louisville, 
Kentucky by Father Paschal Boland, 
O. S. B. He is scheduled to speak 
on his recent pilgrimage to Fatima 
on Sunday April 24th. This lecture 
is one of six being sponsored this 
season by the Louisville Circle of 
the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae and tickets can be 
obtained for this lecture at $1.00 
each from Rogers Church Goods Co., 
129 South Fourth Street, Louisville. 
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FORTY YEARS AFTER—Pius XI 
and the Social Order—by Ray- 
mond J. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


In the closing decade of the last 
century when the industrial revolu- 
tion had the world spinning and the 
communist upraised fist and ham- 
mer were forging the iron curtain 
upon the masses, whom the “opiate” 
of religion had lulled, the frail Leo 
XIII thundered forth from the Va- 
tican with the remedy for the eco- 
nomic ills of his time. His memo- 
rable encyclical “On the Condition of 
the Laboring Man,” the answer to 
the charge that the Church did not 
care for the laborer, was issued in 
1891 and set forth the Christian so- 
lution to the industrial problems of 
the time. Unhappily those who 
clamored the loudest for such a 
document were deaf to its appeal. 


Forty years later when the world 
was in the clutches of the greatest 
depression it had ever known, Pius 
XI issued an anniversary document, 
the “Reconstruction of the Social 
Order,” reiterating and proposing a 
practical application of the eternal 
principles enunciated by Leo XIII. 
Father Raymond - Miller, a Re- 
demptorist, must have become im- 
mediately interested in the 1931 en- 
cyclical of Pius XI, for he completed 
in 1946 his commentary upon it, 
which commentary had taken, he 
tells us in the introduction of his 
book, fifteen years. Father Miller 
proposed to himself the task of 
writing 2 commentary on Pius’ XI’s 
encyclical, sacrificing literary unity 
for the sake of clarity. Conse- 
quently he adopted for the work a 
straightforward textual explanation, 
paragraph by paragraph. 

It was evident that the Pope, 
writing for the world and for all 
classes, could name no one in par- 
ticular but was necessarily content 
with expressing principles. Father 
Miller gives specific interpretations 
to the generalizations. He has 
named those to whom the Pope re- 
fers; he has supplemented the his- 
torical references with specific facts; 
he has mentioned by name those 
whose progress the Pontiff compli- 
ments and whose errors he rebukes. 
The author has, in short adapted 
the generalities of the encyclical to 
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specific cases and has applied it to 
the United States in particular, 
showing how much of the social 
legislation following the depression 
was nothing more than the realiza- 
tion of what Leo XIII and Pius XI 
had urged. The historical data is 
welcome news to those who defend 
the Church as the friend of the 
laboring man and gives the Catholic 
apologist in the economic field a 
tangible instrument with which to 
defend himself against the argu- 
ment that the Church was idle while 
Marxists were trying to help the 
working man. Father Miller sup- 
plements his textual commentary 
with a bibliography for further 
reading on the subject dealt with in 
each section of the encyclical. He 
devotes quite lengthy treatment to 
the subjects of property, capital and 
labor, and the “isms” which pro- 
posed solution to the economic ills. 

From the length of time spent in 
the production of the work and from 
the makeup one would understand 
that it is not a book that is to be 
read at one sitting. The divisions 
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into paragraphs, the numerous cross 
references, and the allusions to 
other works on the subject at hand 
might make the book heavy. How- 
ever, these very features which 
might deter the cursory reader will 
be welcomed by the student of eco- 
nomics and by the discussion club, 

The work is a credit to its author 
and a blessing to the Catholic econo- 
mist. It is as practical and ag 
pointed as the encyclical upon which 
it comments. Ralph Lynch, O.S.B. 


LATE HAVE I LOVED THEE. 
By Ethel Mannin. 350 pages. 
$3.00. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 6 
West 45th Street, New York 19. 


LATE HAVE I LOVED THEE 
takes its title from the Confessions 
of Saint Augustine, and is based on 
the spiritual regeneration of a 
modern Augustine. Francis Sable, 
the hero, is a free-thinker, a cynic, 
an author and a poet; utterly with- 
out any deep feeling, the phrase used 
in the book, “No woman ever had a 
love affair with Francis, only an 
affair”, is almost exactly true. The 
only woman he loved was his sister, 
Cathryn. The book devotes itself 
to telling how Francis, learning 
from the disaster that robs him of 
her as soon as she has finished 
taking instructions to enter the 
Church that pain alone can develop 
genius from what was brilliance, 
gives up his writing, and takes in- 
structions himself, finally entering 
the Church, and later receiving the 
Sacred Office of the Priesthood as 4 
Jesuit. The final chapters narrate 
his rise to great sanctity, and his 
use of a seemingly miraculous gift 
of curative powers. 

It is easy to trace in the book the 
resemblance of Francis Sable to 
several rather famous convert saints, 
for the authoress makes no effort to 
conceal the resemblance; this does 
not, however, detract from its power, 
but rather adds to it, since it is cleat 
that the novel is based on very solid 
and vital fact. In general the book 
reveals beautifully the strange para- 
dox that is a sinner transformigg 
himself into a saint, a paradox 
which, if we may say so, is much 
less difficult to imagine than m*& 
terialists would think. 
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LATE HAVE I LOVED THEE is 
not a great book, despite its power- 
ful theme and glorious style; it is 
a very good book, a very powerful 
book, but it lacks one factor which 
could make it great: the factor of 
humanity. The writer was not a 
Catholic, and, one would imagine, 
never suffered the tragedy that 
Francis suffered. As a result she 
cannot make us feel the reality of 
the pain and the torture that 
Francis went through. The book is 
well-written, yet it falls short of 
greatness by the narrowest hair’s- 
breadth. Closer than BRIDESHEAD 
REVISITED, closer than BRIGHT- 


_ ON ROCK, closer than almost all of 


the books of recent years, save only 
a select few, it yet misses the mark; 
the regrets must be ours, for in read- 
ing chapters, notably those in which 
Francis and Cathryn, as children, 
find their joy in being together, and 
those in which Francis’ sensuous 
living causes great pain to Cathryn, 
we see traces of the greatness which 
could have marked the whole book 
—and we regret that it is lacking. 


Perhaps the quality which strikes 
one as most outstanding (if this be 
not a contradictory phrase) in an 
outstanding work is the fact that 
Miss Mannin has given the portrait 
of a man becoming a saint without 
stooping to the saccharine sweetness 
of much fiction which deals with the 
same type of matter. Not nearly so 
artificial as BRIDESHEAD RE- 
VISITED, which had Lord Flyte 
living like a beast in sin for some 
twenty-five years and then repenting 
with “a glowing sign of the cross” 
as he lay on his death bed; LATE 
HAVE I LOVED THEE shows that 
there is and must be a process be- 
hind conversion. Dealing with a 
contrary subject to HEART OF 
THE MATTER, this nevertheless 
approaches closely, if it does not 
quite equal, that other masterpiece 
of 1948, and should be read as a 
complement to the latter. The two 
books match well, the one showing 
the disintegration of a naturally 
weak, though accidentally good man, 
while the other shows the regenera- 
tion of a naturally strong, though 
accidentally wicked (or at least 
Sensual) man. 
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This is a book most cannot afford 
to miss. 





MARTIN. By Eddie Doherty. 214 
pages. $2.50. Sheed and Ward, 
Inc. 830 ‘Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3. 


There is never any need for one 
to praise the works of Eddie Doher- 
ty; when one of America’s top re- 
porters sends another book for the 
public to grab, that book will be 
worth the public’s time. That fact 
is as sure as the spirituality so evi- 
dent in the writings. It is like bring- 
ing coals to Newcastle for a review- 
er to say that the work of Eddie 
Doherty is worth reading. 


MARTIN is no exception. It is 
the life of Blessed Martin de Porres, 
illegitimate son of Don Juan de 
Porres, a Spanish grandee, and Ana 
Velasquez, a freed Negress of Pana- 
ma. It is the story of a mistreated, 
abused Negro child who became a 
lay brother in the order founded by 
St. Dominic. It is the life of a holy 
man. The story is well told, vivid, 
real. The style is lyrical in its 
beauty, shocking in its intensity— 
fitting the beauty of soul and in- 
tensity of love in him of whom the 
story is told. Often brittle for the 
sake of making a point, often poetic 
in description, the book never suffers 
from monotony, but is always 
moving. 

No book, however, is perfect—not 
even Mr. Doherty’s. In this case 
the trouble is conquered before it 
goes too far, but the fact remains 
that the defect begins to enter 
several times, before being driven 
out. That defect is a slight tendency 
toward the “preachy”. Mr. Doherty 
evidently does not realize that he 
preaches a sermon in every chapter, 
and that his own innate spirituality 
is enough to conquer the heart of 
any reader—he tries to convince the 
poor reader by argument. As was 
said, he conquers this tendency be- 
fore it goes too far, yet it is there. 


MARTIN is a moving condemna- 
tion of racial prejudices; it is a vio- 
lent indictment of hatred and un- 
fairness; it is a treatise on social 
justice; yet at the same time, it is a 
beautiful story in spirituality. It is 
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made up of thirteen chapters and 
fourteen sections describing Martin’s 
lifelong Way of the Cross; these 
sections especially are well written. 
The whole book is based entirely on 
fact, though many sections, for 
which no data was available were 
developed in the author’s imagina- 
tion. There is nothing unreal in 
these parts however, and the whole 
book takes the reader back to the 
times portrayed, making him live 
with Martin, suffer with Martin, 
and ultimately die with Martin. 
Everyone should read the book. 





St. Francis of Assisi, The Legends 
and Lauds, edited by Otto Karrer, 
translated by N. Wydenbruck. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1948. 
Pp. xvi, 302. $3.00. 


To the ever constant print on high 
prices and inflation the story of the 
Poverello of Assisi offers a strange 
but welcome contrast. This volume, 
however, is not just another addition 
to the already large collection of 
Franciscana, but it is the latest edi- 
tion of almost all the contemporary 
writings about St. Francis of Assisi, 
enhanced with a commentary and 
valuable notes by Otto Karrer. 

Thus the present volume contains 
Ceprano’s Legend of the Three Com- 
panions, sketches of the life of St. 
Francis by Thomas of Celano, 
Brother Leo, and St. Bonaventure, 
the Fioretti (Little Flowers of St. 
Francis) with the Lauds and the 
Testament of St. Francis. from the 
Saint’s own writings. It can be seen 
from this description of the contents 
that this book is not one to be read 
through at one sitting or at any 
great rate of speed. It will be en- 
joyed best by those who like to read 
slowly and think as they read. Only 
in this way can the message of the 
Poverello, as portrayed in these 
pages, sink deep into the heart. Few 
Saints will warm the human heart 
more than the simplicity of Francis 
of Assisi, portrayed here in the 
simple and invigorating style of the 
first Franciscans. Members of the 
Third Order of St. Francis will find 
in this volume a rare spiritual treat. 
To all it will offer a refreshing anti- 
dote to modern materialistic thought. 

Adrian Fuerst, O.S.B. 
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MAURICE BARING: A Postscript. 
By Laura Lovat. 116 pages. 
$2.00. Sheed and Ward, Inc. 830 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 


After the death of Maurice Baring 
in 1945, his many friends asked 
Laura Lovat to undertake the 
gathering of a complete and compre- 
hensive biography; she soon realized, 
however, as she tells us in “Memoir”, 
the first essay in the present volume, 
that she found that Mr. Baring’s 
autobiographical works rather dis- 
counted any hope of a further “de- 
finitive” work. Having considered 
this, she decided to publish this 
Postscript to his work. 


The slender volume contains the 
afore mentioned “Memoir”, by Miss 
Lovat; a series of letters written by 
Mr. Baring at one time or another; 
19 pages of poetry; an essay by 
Msgr. Ronald Knox “On the Effects 
of the Classics on Maurice Baring’s 
Mind”; and a letter to Laura Lovat 
from Princess Marthe Bibesco. The 
memoir is extremely interesting, par- 
ticularly the last few pages which 
are devoted to Baring’s last hours; 
the letters are enchanting because 
they show us Baring in unguarded 
moments, kind, jovial, good-natured; 
the verse is quite beautiful; the es- 
say by Msgr. Knox is just as good as 
all other essays by Msgr. Knox (no 
more need or can be said). As to 
the letter from Princess Marthe 
Bibesco, the fact that it was in 
French and no translation was given 
kept this reviewer at least from 
reading it. 


The one objection to the book is 
the fact that several of Mr. Baring’s 
letters as well as that of the Prin- 
cess are in French and not ac- 
companied by an English rendition. 
Some sort of translation would be 
most helpful to those who are un- 
familiar with French, without them, 
we are quite helpless. However, 
despite the omission, the book is a 
definite addition to the field of lore 
about the terrific three of modern 
English belles-lettres (if we may use 
a French term most would under- 
stand)—Chesterton, Belloc, and 
Baring. 
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POLISH FOLK TALES: translated 
by Lucia Merecka Borski. 123 


pages. $2.00. Sheed and Ward, 
Inc. 830 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3. 


Miss Borski has done the children 
of America a great favor in trans- 
lating these sixteen folk tales into 
English. All of them are well told, 
and are quite fascinating in their 
manner of putting across a point. 
They are of course for the young- 
sters, and will not be boring or dull 
to any. And the delicately drawn 
illustrations by Erica Gorecka-Egan 
do much to add to the general beauty 
of the book. 

A number of the stories are in- 
triguing, particularly the two called 
“How Standintheway Remained in 
Heaven”, and “Joe who Served in 
Lower Limbo”. Both of these are 
well told and bring a good many 
chuckles forth. Other outstanding 
tales are “The Devil’s Bread”, and 
“The Cobbler’s Soul.” 

A good point about this book is 
that Miss Borski, a librarian by pro- 
fession, has made matters quite easy 
for the adult who reads this book to 
children by giving the pronuncia- 
tions for any words or names which 
are Polish, and therefore hard to 
pronounce. She also gives definitions 
for some words which might other- 
wise be unintelligible; yet these pro- 
nunciations and definitions never 
interfere with the flow of the story, 
but are quite parenthetical and easy 
to take in stride. In general this 
is an excellent book to give children 
if you have the time to read it to 
them. 





Poor Scholar, A study of William 
Carleton. By Benedict Kiely 
(Sheed and Ward, N. Y. Price 
$3.00). 


Throughout the past decade and 
even to this very day, a large part 
of the world sways beneath the cross 
of human bondage. Buchenwald and 
similar words paint upon the canvas 
of our imaginations scenes of human 
suffering—Christ being crucified 
again in the members of his Mys- 
tical Body. Today, in the shadows 
cast by the Iron Curtain, God only 
knows the sighs of human suffering 


THE GRAIL 


breathed forth from those starved, 
ill clad, and lacerated bodies. 

At such a crisis in human history 
it is well to recall the memory of 
William Carleton and of a great 
freedom loving nation. W. B. Yeats 
has rightly called him, “The greatest 
novelist of Ireland by right of the 
Celtic eyes that ever gazed from 
under the brow of story-teller.” Wil- 
liam Carleton learned from personal 
experience the pains and sorrow of 
a people sold to the caprices of an 
18th century gang of gangsters. St. 
Patrick had rid Ireland of snakes, 
but. a worse enemy had filled the 
vacancy. The landlords of Ireland 


drove the people to embark upon a/ 


journey to the great new world of 
America; or, if too poor for. this, 
upon a journey to the other world. 
Cattle raising was profitable in Ire 
land, so man must make way for 
beast. Oppression breeds starvation 
and disease. The people of Ireland 
drank the dregs of both. Ireland was 
fast sinking below the onrushing 
waters of oppression, starvation, and 
disease. Carleton, in the midst of 
it all, comes forth like a prophet of 
old to become the interpreter of the 
Irish people. His stories were writ- 
ten with a purpose, to inspire, to 
encourage, and to correct a down- 
trodden and oppressed people. 

In his volume on Carleton, Bene- 
dict Kiely gives us a splendid study 
and insight into the stories of Carle 
ton and of a great people. If you 
wish to study a people, study their 
literature. This Mr. Kiely does. His 
study of Carleton is no mere dry 
and matter of fact chronological 
study, but one which lives and por 
trays the significance of the man. To 
understand Carleton through his 
works is to understand a great free 
dom loving people in the jaws of 
foreign oppression. A great Irish 
man has well said that the man 
who has not read William Carleton 
does not know the Irish people. 

Bartholomew Fuerst, O.S.B. 


Many a person makes the mistake 
of developing his opinions in the 
darkroom of prejudice. 
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Pp Igtimage 6 Keparation 


under the leadership of 


His Excellency, The Most Reverend Paul C. Schulte, D.D. 


Archbishop of Indianapolis 


The Second National Pilgrimage to Fatima, Rome, and 
Lourdes will be conducted under the Spiritual Direc- 
tion of Rev. Jerome Palmer, O. S. B., St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey, Indiana. The Pilgrims will have the good 
fortune to be accompanied by the well known authority 
on Fatima and his native Portugal, the Rev. Joseph 
Cacella. The intent of this, the Second National 
Pilgrimage from the United States to Fatima, is to 
make Reparation through the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary for the conversion of sinners and for World 
Peace. 


ITINERARY 
May 8 Depart New York by air 


= 


Arrive Lisbon. The Pilgrimage will be received by 
His Eminence, Manuel Cardinal Cerejeira, Patriarch 
of Lisbon. 


10 Lisbon. Visit the monastery of Jeronymos, Encarna- 
cion, Madelena and St. Joseph, the Tower of Belem 
and the Royal Palace. 


1 


-_ 


Lisbon. Depart for Fatima. Visit Caldas Da Rainha, 
Alecobaca and Batalha with their memorable relics of 
the days of Portugal’s greatness. 


12-14 Fatima. Assist in the celebration for the 32nd An- 
niversary of the first apparition of Our Lady. 


15 Fatima. Depart for Lisbon, visiting Tomar and San- 
tarem to venerate the Bleeding Host. 


.16 Lisbon to Rome. 


17-22 Rome. Full sightseeing, including the Vatican muse- 
ums, Library, Sistine Chapel, Raphael's Loggia and 
Stanze, Colosseum, Basilica of St. Paul-outside-the- 
walls, Catacombs, Palatine, Quirinal Palace and 
Square, the Sacred Way, Pantheon, St. Peter’s Basili- 
ca, Janiculum Hill, Basilica of St. John in Lateran, 
Basilica of St. Mary Major, and Tre Fontaine. 


23 Paris 


24-25 Paris. Full sightsecing including Notre Dame, Sacre 
Coeur, Napoleon’s Tomb, Arc of Triumph, etc. 


26 Paris to Lourdes 
27-29 Lourdes 

30 Lourdes to Paris 

31 Paris 


June 1 Depart Paris 


Arrive New York 





NOTE: The Holy Father will grant an audience to 
Pilgrims during their stay in the Eternal City but 
this audience may be cancelled in the event of illness 
or diplomatic functions. 


Total cost including round trip trans-Atlantic air fare, 
all travel in Portugal, Italy, and France, hotel ac- 
commodation, meals, gratuities, and sightseeing is 
$1,435.00. 
May 8 Leave New York 
May 17 Arrive New York 
May 8 Leave New York 

’ Ses ' $1,145.00 
May 24 Arrive New York | 


Fatima only $822.00 


Fatima and Rome 


SEA ITINERARY 
April 28 Leave New York RMS QUEEN ELIZABETH 
May 3 Arrive Cherbourg and Paris 


4 Paris 
5 Paris—Lourdes 


6-7 Lourdes 
8 Leave Lourdes for Lisbon 
9 Arrive Lisbon 


10-22 Itinerary in Portugal and Italy as shown for Air 
Pilgrimage. Travel from Lisbon to Rome will be 
by air. 


23 Leave Rome 
24 Arrive Paris 
25-26 Paris 

27 Paris—Lisieux 

28 Lisieux to Cherbourg and sail on QUEEN MARY 
June 2 Arrive New York 
Total cost including round trip trans-Atlantic fare, 
cabin class, all travel in France, Portugal, and Italy, 
hotel accommodation, meals, gratuities, and sightsee- 
ing is $1,445.00. 


Requests for bookings should be addressed to: 
The Grail 
Ct. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Collegeville 
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The Children o Fatima Clul; 


if you have not joined the Fatima Club, join now. Over 30,000 from all over the United 
States and Canada have become members. 


® Purpose: To carry on the work of the three children of Fatima 
in making known and observed the requests that 
Our Blessed Mother made known at Fatima. 


® Duties: Daily recitation (5 decades) of the Rosary in 
reparation to the immaculate Heart of Mary. 
To pray and make little sacrifices for the conversion 
of sinners. 
Monthly to make the First Saturday if possible. 
To get one new member for the club. 


None. But offerings will be accepted to spread 
Fatima literature where it will do most good. 


Mail your request for membership to 


THE CHILDREN OF FATIMA CLUB 
The Grail Office 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Pilgrimage by Proxy 


Father Jerome Palmer, O.S.B., Spiritual Director of the Second National Pilgrimage to ~ 
Fatima, will act as proxy for those who will fulfill the conditions of the pilgrimage-by-proxy. — 

The condition is the recitation of the 15 decades of the Rosary each day for nine days, © 
from May 5th to May 13th in reparation to the Immaculate Heart of Mary and for the con- | 
secration of Russia. Those who promise to do this may send in their petitions to him to be™ 
placed at the Shrine of Our Lady at Fatima. Send in your promise and petitions before May” 
Ist to ‘ 


Rev. Jerome Palmer, O.S. B. 
Fatima Pilgrimage-by-Proxy 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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